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A RIDE TO LITTLE TIBET. 

Dr LANSDELL must be reckoned among the most 
fortunate of travellers. Wherever he goes he 
seems to receive a welcome, and to be hospit- 
ably entertained, and he is generally permitted 
to go where others are forbidden. His recent 
ride across Asia, through Chinese Turkestan, and 
so by Little Tibet into British India, was one of 
the most interesting feats in modern travel, and 
it is doubtful if any one less of a persona grata 
with the Russian authorities than Dr Lansdell 
is, could have achieved it—certainly not with- 
out considerably more difficulty, discomfort, and 
detention. In the two delightful volumes—Chinese 
Central Asia: a Ride to Little Tibet (Sampson Low 
& Co.)—recording the incidents of this memor- 
able journey is to be found much bright descrip- 
tion and out-of-the-way information. 

Of course everybody knows how Dr Lansdell 
has in past years traversed Siberia, has peered 
into Siberian prisons—which he saw through 
different spectacles from Mr George Kennan— 
and has at different times careered over most of 
Russian Central Asia. It was while on his last 
journey, in 1882, that he received from the 
Marquis Tseng, the great Chinese statesman and 
Minister, letters to some of the governors of the 
remote border States of China. He was not able 
to make use of these letters at the time; but 
they caused him to think over and subsequently 
to plan a third journey thither, which he began 
in February 1888. The general object in view 
was to spy out the land for missionary purposes 
—not to engage in missionary work himself, but 
to examine the country and study the peoples, 
to see if openings could be made for missions 
to follow. 

He first went to St Petersburg, so as to get 
specially commended to Russian officials along 
the Trans-Caspian Railway and up to the 
Chinese frontier. He crossed the Caspian Sea, 
and, favoured and made comfortable by officials, 
went by the famous railway as far as it could 
then take him, namely, Tugai-Robat. This was 
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at that time the end of the line, eight hundred 
and twenty-eight miles from the Caspian. At 
Tugai-Robat, therefore, where the railway jour- 
ney ended, the ride began. 

Here also—or rather at Tashkend—occurred 
one of the troubles of travellers in remote regions 
—the problem of money. Neither in London 
nor in St Petersburg had Dr Lansdell been 
able to obtain letters of credit for Chinese 
Turkestan, and at Tashkend he had to load him- 
self with rouble notes. This money question is 
always a serious one for travellers beyond the 
range of banks and post-office orders, and Dr 
Lansdell’s further monetary experiences may be 
here briefly referred to. Light baggage he found 
it cheaper to send by parcel post from St 
Petersburg to Kuldja in packages not exceeding 
a hundredweight each, than to carry with him. 
Extra luggage between London and St Peters- 
burg alone costs eightpence per pound; but 
book packages—and he wanted many books for 
consultation, Bibles for distribution, &c.—could 
be sent all the way to Kuldja, a distance of 
four thousand six hundred miles, for fourpence 
per pound. At Jarkend he had to exchange his 
rouble notes for silver bullion in big lumps called 
‘shoes,’ which were divided into half-shoes, 
quarter-shoes, &c., for small change. At Kuldja, 
a small steelyard had to be procured in order 
to weigh out the silver in Chinese currency. 
Payments of large sums were simple enough ; 
but when it came to small purchases the busi- 
ness was bewildering in its complications. 
Change for ten liang, or about two pounds, 
being sought at one place, a donkey had to be 
sent to the bazaar to carry back the small 
money—no fewer than four thousand seven 
hundred and fifty small copper coins ! 

Dr Lansdell sums up the situation thus: 
‘With English pounds were purchased roubles in 
London, St Petersburg, and Tiflis, at a different 
price in each. At Jarkend roubles were turned 
into lumps of silver, of value differing accord- 
ing to their standard of purity. This silver 
purchased “cash” at prices varying from four 
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unable to decide upon a course of action and 
pursue it.’ 

‘From what you have said, I take it that you 
are aware of no reason why Mr Lester should 
desire to defraud you or anybody else ?” 

‘Not the slightest.’ 

‘Well, I suppose there is no hurry for a day 
or two. He has some relatives in the same part 
of India as my battery was in before we came 
home, and he asked me to dine with him to- 
morrow evening in order to talk over Indian 
affairs. I do not care much about the man 
personally, and intended to have made some 
excuse ; but now I shall accept. At any rate, I 
shall have an opportunity of learning a little 
concerning his tastes, and this may be some slight 
guide to us.’ 

When approaching Lester’s house, Captain 
Colquhoun surveyed the fortress with soldier-like 
care. It stood by itself, at the end of a suburban 
road, and appeared to be a charming little resi- 
dence. It was neat and effective in design, was 
not cramped for space, and the sharp outlines of 
the brick walls were artistically broken by a 
small clump of trees which stood near the gable 
end. The villa consisted of two lofty storeys, 
with attics over the main block, and the gable 
first-floor chamber terminated in a turreted roof. 
There was nothing whatever in the appearance 
of the place to call for comment. 

Colquhoun was warmly welcomed by his host ; 
and after dinner the conversation turned upon 
some important experiments which Captain 
Colquhoun had recently witnessed in Woolwich. 
They were intended to ascertain what amalgam 
of metals gave the highest degree of resistance 
to projectiles, combined with the minimum of 
weight. In discussing the topic, Lester showed 
unusual knowledge of dynamic principles. ‘The 
great difficulty, he said, ‘that even scientists 
have to contend with is to disabuse the mind 
from inalienably associating certain properties 
with certain metals. By the introduction or 
destruction of an element, or a change of pro- 
portion of the component elements, you create 
an entirely fresh set of conditions. I should 
like very much to see the Report of the inves- 
tigating Committee.’ 

‘I am afraid that is impossible, as it is sure to 
be a confidential one.’ Then Colquhoun received 
an inspiration. ‘It is all very well to talk of 
positive open-mindedness in these researches, but 
the attribute of weight, for instance, cannot be 
created. You cannot make iron as heavy as gold, 
you know, 

Lester seemed to be about to reply, but checked 
himself, and at last said lightly : ‘That may be 
so; but it is a matter I know very little about. 
I am fond of dabbling in chemistry, but have no 
time to devote to it except an occasional hour 
before bed.’ 

‘Have you any sort of laboratory?’ inquired 
Colquhoun. 

‘No.—By the way, let me show you some 
rare prints I picked up recently in town.’ 

Later in the evening, when the Captain had 
quitted the house, he stopped in the road to light 
acigar. He did not greatly relish the notion of 
enjoying a man’s hospitality for the purpose of 
finding out whether or not he was a scoundrel ; 


but he was labouring to avert a threatened 
scandal, which might seriously affect the fortunes 
of his affianced wife and her four sisters. This 
thought served to stifle any aversion he felt 
towards the work in hand, and, as the night was 
fine, he resolved to watch the proceedings of Mr 
Lester until that gentleman had retired to rest. 
Barely five minutes had elapsed before the lights 
in the dining-room were extinguished ; and as 
the servants had gone to their rooms an hour 
before Colquhoun’s departure, Lester had locked 
and bolted the house door himself. He obvi- 
ously went straight to his bedroom, which was 
over what the soldier conjectured to be the 
drawing-room. In a very short space of time 
the light disappeared, and Colquhoun con- 
cluded that he had kept his vigil for nothing, 
when suddenly the turreted chamber in the 
gable was lit up. 

For nearly a quarter of an hour the watcher 
gazed at the window, of which the venetian 
blinds were closed ; and it seemed to him that 
at intervals the light in the room became 
momentarily brighter. This fancy gained such 
a hold upon him that he determined to get a 
closer view, and consequently he re-entered the 
grounds and examined the trees beside the 
gable. One of them, the nearest to the wall, 
was comparatively easy to climb, even by star- 
light; so he essayed the task, and without 
much difficulty found himself on a level with 
and about twelve feet from the window. Even 
from this favourable position he could not see an 
inch of the interior; but the periodic glowing 
effect was now most noticeable, and he thought 
he could distinguish a sound like heavy breath- 
ing, followed by an almost imperceptible thud. 
Could he but reach the window ledge, he might 
possibly discover some chink which commanded 
the interior, and, as a matter of fact, the topmost 
slide of the blind was not so oblique as the 
others ; but he felt that it would be out of the 
question to get his eyes on a level with it without 
making such a noise as would probably attract 
the attention of the person inside. At all events, 
nothing more could be done that night; so the 
Captain climbed down again, and walked home, 
thinking as hard as he knew how. 

After breakfast, he asked Mr Fielding to await 
further developments, as he had a scheme in his 
mind which might fail, but which would do no 
harm, and perchance contained the germ of the 
required information. Whilst assisting Gladys 
to train a vine in the greenhouse, he came upon 
the very article he needed—a light but strong 
gardener’s ladder, some fourteen feet in length, 
which, when laid in a horizontal position, bore 
his weight easily. This he hid amongst some 
laurels in the shrubbery ; and subsequently pur- 
chased a coil of stout rope, and a small double 
circular mirror opening like a locket. At night 
he went to the Club, and on returning to the 
banker’s house, he shouldered the ladder and 
marched off to Lester’s abode. On’ the way, 
having to dodge a policeman, he felt curiously 
like a burglar in the act. Determined, how- 
ever, to proceed with his task, he found, as he 
expected, the room in the gable occupied when 
he reached the villa. Attaching the rope to 
the top of the ladder, he rested this against the 
tree, and then rapidly gained his position of 
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the previous night. Fixing himself firmly on 
the forked branch, he carefully drew up the 
ladder until it rested in front of him, and then 
it was an easy matter to steady it by means 
of the rope and shove it forward until the 
farther end rested securely on the window- 
ledge. Tying the ladder with the spare piece 
of rope to the tree, he promptly crossed the 
bridge thus formed. The foothold afforded by 
the sill and ladder combined was ample; but, 
search as he would, he could not find a crevice 
in the blind which gave a wider view of the 
rooms than to the extent of a couple of feet of 
the floor, and this space was crowded with jars 
of chemicals. There were also some odd bits of 
machinery lying about, and a large bag, con- 
taining dross-refuse as from a furnace. 

The gunner being a man of resource, now 
brought his circular mirror into service. He 
opened it to an obtuse angle, and rested it 
against the upper framework of the window, 
opposite the highest panel of the blind, where 
a narrow beam of light stole out. It was some 
time before he could piece together the details 
of the series of small reflected pictures thus 
obtained, but at last they assumed a definite 
shape. Lester was moving about the centre of 
the room, attired in a rough blouse, a garment 
which probably accounted for his visit to the 
bedroom on the preceding night. On a table 
were two piles of sovereigns, perhaps five hun- 
dred in all, and a larger quantity of some other 
metal, with a pair of delicate, finely-balanced 
scales, and some small implements. Near the 
table stood two machines, one a chemical retort, 
which Colquhoun knew to be of extremely 
high power; and the other an odd-looking press 
with elaborate multiplying cranks capable of 
producing tremendous weight-energy. 

No mechanical engineer ever worked with 
greater neatness and expedition than did Lester. 
He went through a distinct series of operations. 
In the first place he weighed some of the rough 
metal and fused it in the retort, afterwards 
moulding it into small thin discs, smooth and 
shiny. Then a number of sovereigns were also 
weighed out and fused at a lower temperature. 
The thin discs were immersed in this gold bath, 
cooled, and weighed until he was satisfied as to 
the exactness of each. The gold-coated discs 
having been reheated to a certain extent, were 
then placed one by one in what appeared to be a 
stamping-press, from which the disc came out 
bright and shining, and bearing the semblance 
of a sovereign. It was again placed in the 
scales, carefully examined, and, in all but one 
case, added to the other pile of gold on the 
table. 

Nearly an hour elapsed before the observer 
outside could satisfactorily note all these details, 
and at the end of that time he felt so exhausted 
from the cold and the physical effort of maintain- 
ing his cramped position, with his right hand 
holding the mirror aloft and his head awkwardly 
twisted, that he was very glad to be astride the 
ladder again. He retired as cautiously as he had 
come, reached the banker’s house unobserved, and 
wrote a full account of what he had seen before 
seeking his pillow. 

In the morning, when Mr Fielding was placed 
in possession of the facts, his indignation was so 


great that Colquhoun feared exposure must inev- 
itably follow ; but common-sense prevailed, and 
the banker was superbly bland when at ten 
o'clock he despatched Mr Lester on some neces- 
sary mission to a branch office in the neighbour- 
ing market town. By mid-day an expert metal- 
lurgical chemist was in Eskminster, and had in 
his possession selected coins from each division 
of the bank’s stock of gold. Next day his report 
arrived. All the samples from the current 
money were pure; so were the contents of seven 
boxes of the reserve fund; but in three of the 
boxes the whole of the coins were base. The 
only perceptible external difference between 
these coins and minted money was that they 
were larger, but in so slight a degree that it 
required most elaborate metrical tests to prove 
the divergence. Each sovereign, however, had 
yielded to the coiner an appreciable amount of 
gold, the percentage of gold thus extracted 
being replaced by a clever amalgam of the 
heavier metals. 

Mr Fielding was at the outset determined 
to call in the officers of the law; but Captain 
Colquhoun opposed this course. 

‘If the public once feel suspicious that the 
gold obtained from your bank is spurious,’ he 
said, ‘it will be almost impossible to regain 
their implicit confidence ; and the results might 
be terribly serious to yourself and your family.’ 
He did not add that an odd feeling of chivalry 
prevented him from sending to penal servitude 
a gentlemanly villain whose bread he had eaten, 
but this was the predominant feeling in the 
captain’s mind, ‘Besides, he added, ‘we may 
fairly estimate the amount stolen as_ being 
about the sum invested in the mining com- 
pany; and if we force him to transfer this 
sum to you, plus the expense of getting the 
gold reminted, or sold, as a safer expedient, 
all will be well, and he must clear out of the 
country.’ 

Colquhoun went off to his amateur theatricals, 
where he performed with surprising vigour, fresh 
as he was from the scenes of a drama in real 
life. 

Next morning, Lester was brought to the 
banker’s library, and Colquhoun told him his 
story and its results. After the first shock 
vf discovery, Lester remained cool, almost 
cynical. 

‘You unmitigated scoundrel’—— burst forth 
Mr Fielding. 

‘Steady, sir; no hard names, You are com- 
pounding a felony, you know. However, I have 
not the slightest desire to visit Portland, so I 
accept your terms. I have taken, stolen if you 
like, four thousand seven hundred pounds. My 
house is worth a thousand, and that stock is 
worth more than five thousand pounds, I will 
go up to London with you now, and transfer 
the stock, and the house will follow in due 
course, if need be. My current account in the 
bank will suffice to convey me to South Africa. 
I am ready when you are.’ 

Considerable time, trouble, and expense were 
requisite before Mr Fielding was assured that 
his bank paid only legal tender; and some 
curiosity was evoked among the employees by 
the frequent transfer of gold to and from the 
establishment. At the end he sent Captain 
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Colquhoun a two-hundred-pound hunter as the 
‘net profit of the speculation ;’ and the latter 
christened the animal ‘Investigator, explaining 
to inquisitive friends that he was acquired in 
order to find out the weak points of his brother- 
officers’ cracks. 


ITALIAN GRANITE. 


IrattaN marble has long been known in this | 


country, and the trade carried on in its import 
has attained to considerable dimensions ; whilst, 
curiously enough, the granite resources of Italy 
have for some reason been almost entirely over- 
looked, and Italian granite has remained to 
the present day almost entirely ignored in the 
United Kingdom, Under these circumstances, the 
attempts now being made to place Italian granite 
on the British markets, and to render it a com- 
mercial and economic success, call forth con- 
siderable interest, and have induced us to lay 
before our readers some succinct account of what 
may with justice almost be described as a new 
product in our industries, together with some 
rief notes of its mode of occurrence in Italy and 
the methods in which it is quarried and worked. 
The most important seat of the granite in- 
dustry in Italy is the group of quarries in the 
province of Novaro, situated around Baveno and 
Alzo. Here not only is the quarrying of the 
granite carried on, but the turning, polishing, and 
general execution of all work in connection with 
the finished product is also performed. The 
granite of the district is of two distinct classes 
—red and white or gray granite. The former, 
according to a Report by Professor James Geikie 
—who has, after a careful megascopic and micro- 
scopic examination, pronounced an opinion on 
the rocks which form the subject of this article— 
is composed in nearly equal proportions of felspar 
and quartz, with a relatively small admixture of 


mica; whilst the latter has a similar structure | 


and texture, but with the orthoclase or potash- 
felspar of a white instead of a red colour. Both 
varieties of granite have a medium grain, take 
a fine polish, and whilst admirably suited for 
ornamental purposes, are eminently serviceable in 
the arts owing to their durability and strength. 
The principal quarries are situated on the 
western shore of Lago Maggiore, whose scenery 
is well known to all lovers of the picturesque. 
A feature of interest is the mode of working 
adopted, which consists in detaching enormous 
masses of granite by huge blasts. At the Monte 
Grassi quarry, in 1885, a charge of six tons of 
gunpowder was fired by electricity ; whilst four 
months later, a similar blast, with eight and a 
half tons of the same explosive, was carried out. 


lt was, however, in the autumn of 1886 that a | 


monster blast was executed, when seventeen tons 
of blasting-powder and half a ton of Nobel 
dynamite were exploded simultaneously, dis- 


placing something like five hundred thousand | 


cubic yards of granite; while some twenty or 
thirty blocks, ranging from one thousand to six 
thousand five hundred cubic yards each, were 
carried fully three hundred yards by the explo- 
sion. So much interest attached to these pheno- 
menal blasts, that in the interests of science the 


Italian Ministry of War deputed a Major of 
Engineers to be present and to fully report 
thereon. 

The position of this quarry on a mountain side 
attaining an altitude of about two thousand feet 
is particularly advantageous, as the material 
descends by the action of gravity to the finishing 
and polishing works below, whence it passes to 
the harbour adjoining the works, and is shipped 
to its destination. 

Another famous quarry in this district is the 
white quarry of Alzo, situated on the western 
shore of Lago d’Orta, a small lake some nine 
miles in a westerly direction from Lago Maggiore. 
This granite takes a high polish, is that employed 
in the construction of the docks at Spezzia, as 
well as in the famous St Gothard Tunnel. A 
brief examination of old buildings in the district 
bears abundant testimony to the durability of 
the granite under consideration. 

No better evidence of the power of Italian 
granite to resist the ravages of time can be 
adduced than by mentioning the famous palace 
on the ‘Isola Bella,’ which was erected in the 
sixteenth century by Cardinal Borromeo with 
granite from Monte Grassi. This spot forms a 
favourite resort of tourists in North Italy ; and 
the material of the old palace, though exposed 
for over three centuries to the great extremes 
of heat and cold here found, exhibits no signs 
of weathering or decay. 

A feature of interest in connection with the 
working of Italian granite is the cheap cost of 
production. Wages are low in Northern Italy, 
and the wants of the workers being few and the 
| necessaries of life cheap, both skilled and un- 
skilled labour is readily obtainable at lesser rates 
| than rule in other granite-producing countries. 

Viewing the cheapness of labour, the un- 
limited stores of granite, and the easy methods 
| of transport by means of water, there appears 
little doubt that Italian granite will ere long 
force its way to the front, and by enabling all 
persons in this country to obtain supplies of an 
unequalled building material at low rates, will 
|confer lasting benefits on architectural engineer- 
ing and kindred industries, and through these 
, on the public generally. 


ENTHUSIASM. 


He who would move the world must stand apart, 
Above it and beyond; must from him toss 

All which that world doth give, accounted dross 
At one implacable summons—‘ Lo ! thou art 

To do this thing, none other !’—noise of mart, 
Murmur of household clear it rings across— 

And as he listens, suffering and loss 

Are empty threats to this disdaining heart. 


| He gains his life who so his life doth lose ; 

Holds joy inviolate when most forsworn ; 

| Wins far-off plaudits in men’s present scorn ; 

Not theirs, not his, to say what path to choose 
Through thorny deserts where his lone soul strays, 
And bleeding tracks the Future’s broad highways. 
Mary GEOGHEGAN, 
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A RIDE TO LITTLE TIBET. 

Dr LANSDELL must be reckoned among the most 
fortunate of travellers. Wherever he goes he 
seems to receive a welcome, and to be hospit- 
ably entertained, and he is generally permitted 
to go where others are forbidden. His recent 
ride across Asia, through Chinese Turkestan, and 
so by Little Tibet into British India, was one of 
the most interesting feats in modern travel, and 
it is doubtful if any one less of a persona grata 
with the Russian authorities than Dr Lansdell 
is, could have achieved it—certainly not with- 
out considerably more difficulty, discomfort, and 
detention. In the two delightful volumes—Chinese 
Central Asia: a Ride to Little Tibet (Sampson Low 
& Co.)—recording the incidents of this memor- 
able journey is to be found much bright descrip- 
tion and out-of-the-way information. 

Of course everybody knows how Dr Lansdell 
has in past years traversed Siberia, has peered 
into Siberian prisons—which he saw through 
different spectacles from Mr George Kennan— 
and has at different times careered over most of 
Russian Central Asia. It was while on his last 
journey, in 1882, that he received from the 
Marquis Tseng, the great Chinese statesman and 
Minister, letters to some of the governors of the 
remote border States of China. He was not able 
to make use of these letters at the time; but 
they caused him to think over and subsequently 
to plan a third journey thither, which he began 
in February 1888, The general object in view 
was to spy out the land for missionary purposes 
—not to engage in missionary work himself, but 
to examine the country and study the peoples, 
to see if openings could be made for missions 
to follow. 

He first went to St Petersburg, so as to get 
specially commended to Russian officials along 
the Trans-Caspian Railway and up to the 
Chinese frontier. He crossed the Caspian Sea, 
and, favoured and made comfortable by officials, 
went by the famous railway as far as it could 
then take him, namely, Tugai-Robat. This was 


at that time the end of the line, eight hundred 
and twenty-eight miles from the Caspian. At 
Tugai-Robat, therefore, where the railway jour- 
ney ended, the ride began. 

Here also—or rather at Tashkend—occurred 
one of the troubles of travellers in remote regions 
—the problem of money. Neither in London 
nor in St Petersburg had Dr Lansdell been 
able to obtain letters of credit for Chinese 
Turkestan, and at Tashkend he had to load him- 
self with rouble notes. This money question is 
always a serious one for travellers beyond the 
range of banks and post-office orders, and Dr 
Lansdell’s further monetary experiences may be 
here briefly referred to. Light baggage he found 
it cheaper to send by parcel post from St 
Petersburg to Kuldja in packages not exceeding 
a hundredweight each, than to carry with him. 
Extra luggage between London and St Peters- 
burg alone costs eightpence per pound; but 
book packages—and he wanted many books for 
consultation, Bibles for distribution, &c.—could 
be sent all the way to Kuldja, a distance of 
four thousand six hundred miles, for fourpence 
per pound. At Jarkend he had to exchange his 
rouble notes for silver bullion in big lumps called 
‘shoes,’ which were divided into half-shoes, 
quarter-shoes, &c., for small change. At Kuldja, 
a small steelyard had to be procured in order 
to weigh out the silver in Chinese currency. 
Payments of large sums were simple enough ; 
but when it came to small purchases the busi- 
ness was bewildering in its complications. 
Change for ten liang, or about two pounds, 
being sought at one place, a donkey had to be 
sent to the bazaar to carry back the small 
money—no fewer than four thousand seven 
hundred and fifty small copper coins ! 

Dr Lansdell sums up the situation thus: 
‘With English pounds were purchased roubles in 
London, St Petersburg, and Tiflis, at a different 
price in each. At Jarkend roubles were turned 
into lumps of silver, of value differing accord- 
ing to their standard of purity. This silver 
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hundred and seventy-five to three hundred and 
fifty to the ounce; after which, what mathema- 
tician would undertake to state exactly in 
£ s. d. the price of an article purchased ?’ 
The problem is certainly an interesting one for 
students of the Silver question ! 

The journey through the Russian Asiatic 
territories was made pleasant by the courtesies 
of Russian officials, to whom Dr Lansdell was 
commended in advance by persons in authority. 
The rough places were not made quite so | 
smooth for him in Chinese Central Asia, by | 
which is meant the portion of the Celestial | 
Empire lying outside the Great Wall. The por- 
tion traversed by Dr Lansdell may be roughly 
described as lying to the westward of the 
Great Gobi Desert—a sort of horseshoe depres- 
sion, bounded on the north by the Tian-Shan 
Mountains; on the south by the Kuen-Lun ; 
and on the west by the famous Pamirs—‘the 
Roof of Asia.’ This region has been known by 
various names, but is now preferably called 
Chinese Turkestan. 

Jarkend is the last place in Russian territory 
at which our traveller tarried. Thence escorted 
by the Russian governor, he drove to the river 
Khorgos, which here forms the boundary 
between Russia and China. Here, as he ex- 
presses it, Dr Lansdell had to knock at the 
remote back-door of the Celestial Empire, with 
considerable doubts, freely shared by British 
officials before he left home, whether he would 
be allowed to enter at all. But armed with one 


letter from the Pekin Government, and another 
from the Chinese Minister at Berlin, as well as 
with a Russian passport, he boldly approached 
the gateway, guarded by Chinese soldiers, which 
is built on the bridge that spans the Khorgos. 
What he had most to fear was the ignorance 
of the soldiery and inferior officials, of whose 


language he knew not a word. 
pened ?— 

‘I produced my Russian letters and asked 
the officer (of the last Russian outpost) to lend 
me a couple of Cossacks for an escort to 
Kuldja. A few minutes sufficed for their pre- 
paration, and with these I charged the p’ai fang, 
or gateway. What the Cossacks said or did I 
know not; but the great doors, with “ warders,” 
or painted dragons, flew open, my tarantass 
rolled majestically through, without my being 
stopped, or, so far as 1 remember, asked for 
my passport, and in five minutes we were 
calmly driving through the fields of the Flowery 
Land and among the Celestials, quizzing their 
pigtails, and feeling on excellent terms with 
ourselves and the world in general.’ 

Thus was the frontier crossed, and Kuldja— 
which a few years ago occupied so prominent a 
place in international politics—was reached 
next day. At Kuldja the travellers were really 
in China, although only, as far as mileage goes, 
midway between Moscow and Pekin. This is 
extra-mural China, which at one time probably 
extended to Bokhara, if not beyond—but that 
was long ago. Kuldja, which was occupied by 
the Russians in the ‘eighties, is now once 
more under Chinese rule, but the seat of 


What _hap- 


government of the region has been transferred 


to Siuting. At Kuldja, however, remains a 
considerable amount of civilisation. Siuting is 
larger and more thoroughly Chinese, surrounded 
by a high wall, with brick-built gates and 
fortifications. It has numerous streets and 
manase®, and a population of five or six thou- 
sana, 

At Siuting Dr Lansdell breakfasted with 
the Kah-i-Chang, or political officer in charge 
of Russo-Chinese affairs, and the incidents will 
interest many. The repast began with yellow 
tea and fruit, served in an anteroom. Then 
the party were taken into an inner room and 
seated on the floor at a table a foot or so high. 
Saucers were then placed on this table to the 
number of nineteen, arranged in rows of three, 
four, five, four, three. After which more were 
brought and placed on the top of the others. 
‘Some of the dishes were extremely nice, 
notably the little shreds of mutton, excellently 
seasoned, such as I learned ever after to call 
for with confidence at Chinese inns. On the 
other hand, the chicken was made uneatable, 
and the eggs on this occasion, I am bound to 
say, were inexpressibly nasty. The taste for 
them as eaten in China had need to be acquired, 
no doubt, for I had been told at Vierny of the 
wonderful pains and expense at which Chinese 
gourmands preserve their eggs till they are 
black and putrid, and of which they are as 
proud, when many, many years old, as an 
English squire of his crusted port 
The rissoles of pork sausage were tasty, and so 
were the French beans, peas, the hearts of 
cabbage stalks cut in slices, and the Mandarin 
oranges preserved in syrup. We helped our- 
selves to these delicacies as we pleased; but our 
host every now and then with his chop-sticks 
placed on the plate of one or other of his 
guests a choice morsel, which, mercifully, it was 
not a matter of unbending etiquette that one 
should eat. It was polite, of course, occasionally 
to return the compliment and help him to tit- 
bits with one’s knife and fork.’ 

From Kuldja the route taken was by the Pass 
of Chapchal and the Great Muzart Pass in the 
Tian-Shan Mountains, in order to reach Kashgar 
and Khotan and the road into Kashmir, if 
not into Great Tibet. The climb up the er 4 
chal Pass was very steep and very difficult, 
although easy compared with the work that 
was to follow—and the actual top is com- 
puted at nine thousand feet. ‘Here, at the 
summit, which took us two hours from the 
camp to reach, was raised an “obo,” consisting 
of five heaps of stones with poles, whence 
might dangle and flutter tails of yaks or 
horses, and pieces of calico inscribed with 
Tibetan or Mongolian writing. In the country 
of the Buriats I have seen on similar spots 
sweetmeats and copper coins scattered about, 
but not so here; though, on arriving at the 
place, my Chinese attendants all dismounted, 
each to add a few stones more to the heaps, 
and to make their obeisance in Chinese fashion ; 
perhaps also to say a prayer, but of this I 
am not sure. It was not easy to get from 
them information on the subject, though they 
told me that these were graves of two cele- 
brated lamas who lived thirty thousand years 
ago ! 
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The descent from this Pass on the south is 
less precipitous, and continues through a beauti- 
fully wooded defile, where picturesque camps 
of Kalmuks were seen, with their flocks and 
herds, which here find abundant rich pasture. 

One of the most memorable episodes in Dr 
Lansdell’s journey was the crossing of the 
Tian-Shan Mountains—a range which is some 
fifteen hundred miles long, and is joined by 
a number of smaller ranges running in different 
directions. This mass of mountains is com- 
puted to occupy an area of four hundred thou- 
sand square miles, or as much as the area of 
France and Spain together. The highest peak 
of the Tian-Shan Mountains is more than half 
as high again as Mont Blanc; there are innu- 
merable peaks overtopping by more or less 
the highest Alpine summits; and there are 
some eight thousand glaciers of vast extent. 
Strangely enough, this huge snowclad range 
gives birth to few rivers of importance, and 
to not one that reaches the ocean. 

Through this wild and beautiful country the 
only travellers seem to be occasional bands of 
Kalmuks and Kirghese. These nomads drink a 
concoction called tea, which reaches them in 
the form of twigs, coarse leaves, and dust, 
pressed into the shape of bricks or tiles, and 
which they boil with milk and flour, salt, 
millet, and a piece of fat. (See an article in 
No. 408 of this Journal describing the manufac- 
ture, &c., of ‘Brick Tea.’) 


Among the mountain experiences the most 
eventful is the crossing of the Ice Pass, where | 
five glaciers meet. The crest of the Pass is | 
saddle-shaped, some eleven or twelve thousand | 
feet above the level of the sea. The descent is | 
very perilous down the ice-cliffs, and watching | 
the transit of the horses, Dr Lansdell describes | 
it as the ‘most horribly dangerous’ piece of | 
progression he had ever witnessed, or will pro- 
bably ever again witness. In this dreadful Pass 
it is said that sometimes as many as thirty 
horses perish in a month. 

Down the Muzart Valley to Aksu, Dr Lans- 
dell pursued a route practically unknown to 
Europeans, but over which space forbids us to 
follow him. From Aksu southward the course 
was easier, but scarcely of less interest, among 
the quaint and curious inhabitants of Chinese 
Turkestan. Kashgar was duly reached, and 
little known as this city is to English readers, 
it was practically the goal of the journey 
through the wilds. 

Kashgar is a city covering some fifty acres of 
ground, and is enclosed within a wall said to 
be three miles long. On the inner sloping 
side of the wall is kept clear a narrow road, 
leading to various posts of observation, store- 
houses, &c. The city, about four thousand and 
sixty feet above the sea, has none of the marble 
mosques and stately palaces usually associated 
with an Oriental city, and instead of sparkling 
fountains embedded in greenery, has a few 
square muddy pools for the accommodation of 
both bathers and water-carriers. The popula- 
tion, we are surprised to learn, is estimated by 
Dr Lansdell at forty thousand, which seems an 
excessive estimate. Kashgar is one of the two 
commercial centres of the trade of Chinese 


-of the quaint old church, wit 


Turkestan, the other being Yarkand. 


Yarkand, again, is one of the ancient cities of 
Tartary, and has many mosques and colleges. 
Although a trade-centre, Dr Lansdell was not 
impressed with the commercial activity of the 
place. At Yarkand our traveller diverged to the 
east, into the interesting kingdom of Khotan, 
but he could not carry out his plan of crossing 
into Tibet, and so reaching China proper. Like 
many a <isappointed predecessor, he was not 
to be allowed to approach the sacred city of 
Lhassa. 

At Khotan were famous jade mines, yielding 
several varieties of the much-prized mineral. 
The price of jade in Kuldja, we learn, ranged 
from one shilling to eight guineas per Russian 
pound! The most expensive kind is the pale 
transparent variety, used by the Chinese for 
carving into elaborate vases, the making of one 
of wnich will take a mana lifetime. According 
to Dr Lansdell, however, the glory of the 
Khotan mines has departed, and some gold- 
mines are now being worked. 

But on the borders of India we must leave 
Dr Lansdell, referring the reader to his most 
interesting volumes for the rest of his wan- 
derings. 


AT MARKET VALUE* 
CHAPTER VII,—-MAKING THEIR MINDS UP. 


Tuat winter through, in spite of Mrs Hesslegrave, 
Kathleen saw a great deal of the interesting 
sailor who had taken to painting. Half by 
accident, half by design, they had chosen their 
pitches very close together. Both of them were 
painting on that quaint old quay, the Fonda- 
menta delle Zattere, overlooking the broad inlet 
or Canal della Giudecca, where most of the sea- 
going craft of Venice lie at anchor, unloading. 
Kathleen’s canvas was turned inland, towards the 
crumbling old church of San Trovaso, and the 
thick group of little bridges, curved high in the 
middle, that span the minor canals of that half- 
deserted quarter. She looked obliquely down 
two of those untrodden streets at once, so as to 
get a double glimpse of two sets of bridges at 
all possible angles, and afford herself a difficult 
lesson in the perspective of arches. Midway 
between the two rose the tapering campanile 
the acacias by 
its side, that hang their drooping branches and 
feathery foliage into the stagnant water of the 
placid Rio. But Arnold Willoughby’s easel was 
turned in the opposite direction, towards the 
seaward runlets and the open channel where 
the big ships lay moored; he loved better to 
paint the sea-going vessels he knew and under- 
stood so well :—the thick forest of masts; the 
russet brown sails of the market-boats from 
Mestre; the bright reds and greens of the 
Chioggia fisher-craft; the solemn gray of the 
barges that bring fresh water from Fusina. It 
was maritime Venice he could best reproduce ; 
while Kathleen’s lighter brush reflected rather 
the varying moods and tessellated floor of the 
narrow canals which are to the sea-girt city what 
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streets and alleys are to more solid towns of the 
mainland. 

Thus painting side by side, they saw much 
of one another. Rufus Mortimer, who cherished 
a real liking for Kathleen, grew jealous at times 
of the penniless sailor-man. It seemed to hima 
pity, indeed, that Kathleen should get entangled 
with a fellow like that, who could never by any 
possibility be in a position to marry her. But 
then, Mortimer, being an American, had a pro- 
found faith at bottom in the persuasive worth 
of the almighty dollar; and though he was 
really a good fellow, with plenty of humanity 
and generous feeling, he didn’t doubt that in 
the end, when it came to settling down, Kathleen 
would prefer the solid advantages of starting in 
life as a rich Philadelphian’s wife to the senti- 
mental idea of love in a cottage—and a poor 
one at that—with a destitute sailor who dabbled 
like an amateur in marine ae However, 
being a prudent man, and knowing that prox- 
imity in these affairs is half the battle, Mortimer 
determined to pitch his own canvas in the same 
= of the town, and to paint a picture close 

y to Kathleen and Willoughby. This involved 
on his part no small departure from his usual 
practice ; for Mortimer was by choice a confirmed 
figure-painter, who worked in a studio from the 
living model; but he managed to choose an 
outdoor subject combining figure with landscape, 
and dashed away vigorously at a background 
of brown warehouses and mouldering arches, 
with a laughing group of gay Venetian models 
epg med posed as a merry christening party 
by the big doors of San Trovaso. 

Money gives a man a pull; and Arnold 

Willoughby felt it, when every morning Kathleen 
floated up to her work in Rufus Mortimer’s 
ig gondola, with Mrs Hesslegrave leaning 
ack (in her capacity of chaperon) on those well- 
added cushions, and the two handsome gondo- 
iers waiting obsequious and attentive by the 
marble steps for their employer’s orders. But 
it was just what he wanted. For he could see 
with his own eyes that Mortimer was paying 
very marked court to the pretty English girl- 
artist ; and indeed Mortimer, after his country’s 
wont, made no attempt to disguise that patent 
fact in any way. On the other hand, Arnold 
perceived that Kathleen seemed to pay quite 
as much attention to the penniless sailor as to 
the American millionaire. And that was exactly 
what Arnold Willoughby desired to find out. 
He could get any number of women to flutter 
eagerly and anxiously round Lord Axminster’s 
chair ; but he would never care to take any one 
of them all for better, for worse, unless she was 
ready to give up money and position and more 
eligible offers for the sake of Arnold Willoughby, 
the penniless sailor and struggling artist. 

And indeed, in spite of his ne « e 
gondola, Rufus Mortimer didn’t somehow have 
things all his own way. If Kathleen came down 
luxuriously every morning in the Cristoforo 
Colombo, she oftenest returned to the Piazza 
on foot, by devious byways, with Arnold Wil- 
loughby. She liked those walks ever so much: 
Mr Willoughby was always such a delightful 
companion ; and, sailor or no sailor, he had 
really picked up an astonishing amount of 
knowledge about Venetian history, antiquities, 


and architecture. On one such day, towards 
early spring, as they walked together through 
the narrow lanes, overshadowed by mighty 
cornices, where one could touch the houses on 
either hand as one went, a pretty little Italian 
girl, about five years old, ran hastily out of a 
musty shop over whose door hung salt fish and 
long strings of garlic. She was singing to 
herself as she ran a queer old song in the 
Venetian dialect— 


*Vustu che mi te insegna a navegar? 
Vate a far una barca o una batela:’ 


but when her glance fell on Arnold Willoughby, 
she looked up at him with a merry twinkle in 
her big brown eyes, and dropped him a little 
curtsy of the saucy Southern pattern. ‘Buon 
giorno, sior, she cried, in the liquid Venetian 
patois. And Arnold answered with a pleasant 
smile of friendly recognition, ‘Buon giorno, 
piccola.’ 

‘You know her?’ Kathleen asked, half wonder- 
ing to herself how her painter had made the 
acquaintance of the little golden-haired Vene- 
tian. 

‘Oh, dear yes, the young man answered with 
a smile. ‘That’s Cecca, that little one. She 
knows me very well. He hesitated a moment ; 
then on purpose, as if to try her, he went 
on very quietly: ‘In point of fact, I lodge 
there.’ 

Kathleen was conscious of a distinct thrill of 
surprise, not unmixed with something like horror 
or disgust. She had grown accustomed by this 
time to her companion’s rough clothes, and to 
his sailor-like demeanour, redeemed as it was 
in her eyes by his artistic feeling, and _ his 
courteous manners, which she always felt in 
her heart were those of a perfect gentleman. 
But it gave her a little start even now to find 
that the man who could talk so beautifully 
about Gentile Bellini and Vittore Carpaccio— 
the man who taught her to admire and under- 
stand for the first time the art of the very 
earliest Venetian painters—the man who s0 
loved the great Romanesque arcades of the 
Fondaco dei Turchi, and who gloated over the 
details of the mosaics in St Mark’s—could 
consent to live in a petty Italian shop, reeking 
with salt cod and overhanging the noisome 
bank of a side-canal more picturesque than 
sweet-smelling. She showed her consternation 
in her face; for Arnold, who was watching 
her close, went on with a slight shadow on 
his frank sunburnt forehead: ‘Yes, I live in 
there. I thought you’d think the worse of 
me when you came to know it.’ 

Thus openly challenged, Kathleen turned 
round to him with her fearless eyes, and said 
verhaps a little more than she would ever 
ioe said had he not driven her to avow it. 


‘Mr Willoughby,’ she answered, gazing straight 
into his honest face, ‘it isn’t a pretty place, 
and I wouldn’t like to live in it myself, I 
confess; but I don’t think the worse of you. 
I respect you so much, I really don’t believe 


anything of that sort—of any sort, perhaps— 
could ever make me think the worse of you. 
So there! I’ve told you.’ 

‘Thank you, Arnold answered low. And 
then he was silent. Neither spoke for some 
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moments. Each was thinking: ‘Have I said 
too much?’ And Arnold Willoughby was 
also thinking very seriously in his own mind : 
‘Having gone so far, ought I not now to go 
farther ?’ 

However, being a prudent man, he reflected to 
himself that if he could hardly pay his own way 
as yet by his art, he certainly could not pay 
somebody else’s. So he held his tongue for the 
moment ; and went home a little later, to his 
single room overlooking the side-canal, to rumi- 
nate at his leisure over this new face to his cir- 
cumstances, 

And Kathleen, too, went home—to think much 
about Arnold Willoughby. Both young people, 
in fact, spent the best part of that day in think- 
ing of nothing else save one another; which 
was a tolerably good sign to the experienced 
observer that they were falling in love, whether 
they knew it or knew it not. 

or when Kathleen got home, she shut herself 
up by herself in her own pretty room with the 
dainty wall-paper, and leaned out of the window. 
It was a beautiful window, on the Grand Canal, 
quite close to the Piazza, and the Doges’ Palace, 
and the Riva degli Schiavoni; and it looked 
across the inlet towards the Dogana di Mare, and 
the dome of Santa Maria, with the campanile 
of San Giorgio on its lonely mud-island in the 
middle distance. Beyond lay a spacious field of 
burnished gold, the shallow water of the lagoon 
in the full flood of sunshine But Kathleen 
had no eyes that lovely afternoon for the creep- 
ing ships that glided in and out with stately 
motion through the tortuous channel which leads 
between islets of gray slime to the mouth of the 
Lido and the open sea. Great red lateen sails 
swerved and luffed unnoticed. All she could 
think of now was Arnold Willoughby, and his 
lodgings at the salt-fish shop. Her whole soul 
was deeply stirred by that strange disclosure. 

She might have guessed it before: yet, now 
she knew it, it frightened her. Was it right of 


her, she asked herself over and over again, to let | 


herself fall in love, as she felt she was doing, | 


with a common sailor, who could live contentedly 
in a small Italian magazen, whose doors she 
herself would hardly consent to show her face 
inside? Was it lady-like? was it womanly of 
her ? 

She had her genuine doubts. Few women 
would have felt otherwise. For to women the 


In her diary that afternoon (for she had ac- 
quired the bad habit of keeping a diary) Kathleen 
wrote down all these things, as she was wont to 
write down her inmost thoughts ; and she even 
ended with the direct avowal to herself, ‘I love 
him! Ilove him! If he asks me, I will accept 
him.’ She locked it up in her safest drawer, but 
she was not ashamed of it. 

At the very same moment, however, Arnold 
Willoughby for his part was leaning out of his 
window in turn, in the wee top room of the 
house above the salt-fish shop in the tiny side- 
street, with his left hand twisted in the lock 
behind his ear, after that curious fashion of his, 
and was thinking—of what else save Kathleen 
Hesslegrave ? 

It was a pretty enough window in its way, too, 
that leaded lattice on the high fourth floor in the 
Calle del Paradiso; and, as often happens in 
Venetian side-streets, when you mount high 
enough in the skyward-clambering houses, it 
commanded a far more beautiful and extensive 
view than any stranger could imagine as he 
looked up from without at the narrow chink of 
blue between the tall rows of opposite stonework. 
For it gave upon a side-canal full of life and 
bustle ; and it looked out just beyond upon a 
quaint round tower with a Romanesque staircase 
winding spirally outside it, and disclosing glimpses 
in the farther distance of spires and domes and 
campanili innumerable. But it wasn’t of the 
staircase, or the crowded canal, or the long 
shallow barges laden with eggs and fruit, that 
Arnold Willoughby was just then thinking. His 
mind was wholly taken up with Kathleen Hessle- 
grave and the new wide problems she laid open 
before him. 

He knew he was in love with her. He recog- 
nised he was in love with her. And what was 
more, from the way she had said those words, 
‘I respect you so much, I don’t believe anything 
on earth could ever make me think the worse of 
you,’ he felt pretty sure in his own mind she 
loved him in return, and had divined his love 
for her. Even his native modesty would not 
allow him to deceive himself on that score any 
longer. For he was a modest man, little given 
to fancying that women were ‘gone on him,’ as 
Mr Reginald Hesslegrave was wont to phrase 
it in his peculiar dialect. Indeed, Arnold Wil- 


,loughby had had ample cause for modesty in 
| that direction; Lady Sark had taught him by 


conventions count for more than to men ; and | bitter experience to know his proper place; and 
the feelings of class are more deep-seated and | he had uever forgotten that one sharp lesson. 
more persistent, especially in all that pertains| She was a simple clergyman’s daughter near 
to love and marriage. A man can readily enough ; Oxford when first he met her; and he had fallen 
‘marry beneath him ;’ but to a woman it is a, in love at once with her beauty, her innocence, 
degradation to give herself away to what she ler seeming simplicity. She rose quickly to an 
thinks an inferior, An inferior? Even as she} earl. He believed in her with all the depth and 
thought it, Kathleen Hesslegrave’s mind revolted | sincerity of his honest nature. There was no- 
with a rush against the base imputation. He body like Blanche, he thought; nobody so true, 
was not her inferior ; rather, if it came to that, | 80 simple-minded, so sweet, so trustworthy. A 
be he sailor or gentleman, he was her superior | single London season made all the difference. 
in every way. The man who could paint, who | Blanche Middleton found herself the belle of the 
could think, who could talk as he could, the} year; and being introduced to the great world, 
man who cherished such high ideals of life, | through Lord Axminster’s friends, as his affianced 
of conduct, of duty, was every one’s equal and | bride, made the best of her opportunities by 
most people’s — He was her own supe- | throwing over one of the poorest earls in England 
rior. In cold blood she said it. He could | in favour of one of the richest and most worthless 
think and dare and attain to things she herself marquises. From that moment, the man who 
at her best could but blindly grope after. j had once been Albert Ogilvie Redburn, Earl of 
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Axminster, was never likely to overestimate the 
immediate effect produced by his mere person- 
ality on the heart of any woman. 

Nevertheless, Arnold Willoughby was not dis- 
inclined to believe that Kathleen Hesslegrave 
really and truly loved him. Because one woman 
had gone straight from his arms to another man’s 
bosom, that did not prove that all women were | 
incapable of loving. He believed Kathleen liked | 
him very much, not only for his own sake, but | 
also in spite of prejudices, deeply ingrained 
prejudices, natural enough under the circum: | 
stances, and which almost every good woman (as 
good women go) would have shared to the full 
with her. And he began to wonder now whether, | 
having gone so far, it was not his duty to go a 
step further and ask her to marry him. A man | 
has no right to leal a woman’s heart up to a 
certain point of expectation, and then to draw 
back without giving her at least the chance of 
accepting him. 

But how could he ask her? That was now the 
question. He certainly wasn’t going to turn his 
back upon his own deliberate determination, and 
to claim once more the title and estates of the 
earldom of Axminster. Having put his hand to 
the plough, as he so often said to himself, for 
very shame of his manhood he must never look 
back again. One way alone shone clear before 
him. Every labourer in England could earn 
enough by his own exertions to support at need 
a wife and family. Arnold Willoughby would 
have felt himself a disgraceful failure if he could 
not succeed in doing what the merest breaker of 
stones on the road could do. He made up his 
mind at once. He must manage to earn such 
a living for himself as would enable him without 
shame to ask Kathleen whether or not she liked 
him well enough to share it with him in 
future. 

From that day forth, then, this aim was ever | 
present in Arnold Willoughby’s mind. He would | 
succeed in his art, for the sake of asking the one 


they employ. Let us glance at these arts in the 
order of their importance. 

With man, as with other animals, the first 
question is how to sustain life, and it is in 
answering this that the ingenuity of the uncivi- 
lised man is most conspicuous. Accustomed to 
lifelong observation of the habits of wild animals, 
and living under conditions eminently favourable 
to the quickening of all the bodily senses, he at- 
tains a degree of skill in the chase far in advance 
of that of his more cultured descendant. Take, 
for instance, the people inhabiting the interior of 
Brazil. All travellers agree that the Botocudo 
hunter knows every sign of bird or beast. The 
remains of berries and pods show him what crea- 
ture has passed by a certain spot, and approxim- 
ately how long since ; he will infallibly distinguish 
the track of an armadillo from that of a snake or 
tortoise, and follow it to its burrow. He is a 
skilful imitator of the cries of birds and beasts, 
aud by this means will bring them within reach 
of his poisoned arrow. Creeping noiselessly 
through the underwood, he will go long distances 
through the trackless forest, finding his way 
back by the position of the sun, and twigs which 
he has bent back for way-marks. 

In the pursuit of game the savage is a master 
of the art of deception. Deer-stalking among 
the Dogrib Indians is managed by a skilful coun- 
terfeit of the animal. Two hunters walk together, 
the man behind with bent body, the one in front 
carrying a stag’s head. The legs of the men 
serve very well for the fore and hind legs of the 
animal. In this way the hunters get almost in 
the midst of a herd of deer before these are aware 
of danger. The ostrich is hunted in a similar 
way by the Bushmen of South Africa; and the 
Eskimos sometimes come to close quarters with 
seals by dressing themselves in sealskins and 
dexterously mimicking the style of swimming 
and ‘flopping’ so characteristic of the animal. 
The Indians of the Central Plains (North Ame- 
rica) get amongst a herd of bison by covering 


woman on earth he could love to marry him. | their bodies with the skin of the prairie-wolf ; 
And oftener and oftener as he paced the streets | Whilst, by the Hottentots, the buffalo has him- 
of Venice, he twisted his finger round the lock | self been trained to hunt, being guided by a 
by his ear with that curious gesture which was | string attached to his horn, the hunter meanwhile 
always in his case the surest sign of profound | crouching behind him, In Australia the natives 


preoccupation. | 


THE SKILL OF SAVAGES, 


THERE are few terms more difficult to define than 
that of ‘savage.’ Originally applied to people 
living in woods (Latin silva, a wood), it came to | 
be associated with cannibalism and a total absence | 
of any form of culture. As the knowledge of | 
primitive people increased, however, it was seen | 
that these generalisations were unsound ; and it 
is now customary to apply the term loosely to 
any people to whom the ordinary arts of civilisa- 
tion are unknown. Thus it is that authorities 
on savagery seem much more at home in telling 
us what the state does not imply than what it 
does ; there seems to be hardly a single positive 
characteristic which applies to all savages alike. 
As a matter of fact, though savages of course 
represent the lowest stage of human culture, it 
is truly instructive to note the high degree of 
excellence they attain in such primitive arts as 


bring the wallaby or young kangaroe within the 
range of the spear by suspending a small bird’s 
skin and feathers from the end of a long rod and 
imitating the bird’s cry. The artfulness of the 
Australian is also shown by his method of taking 
waterfowl. The coast-people are usually excel- 


| lent swimmers, and they will get amongst a flock 


of ducks by swimming long distances under water 
and oti bon through a reed; or they will 
merely cover the head with weed and swim, 
without causing a ripple, until they are within 
reach of the birds, which they quietly pull under 
one by one without giving alarm to the rest 
of the flock. This latter is perhaps the simplest 
form of duck-hunting, and see:3s to have been 
noticed in other parts of the world. 

In the use of arms and implements, the un- 
civilised man shows equal skill. Amongst the 
North American Indians the bow and arrow 
attained its highest development, and it is said 
on excellent authority that such is the force 
employed, the arrow may be sent right through 
a horse, or even a buffalo. The Australian will 
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frequently kill a pigeon with his spear at a dis- 
tance of thirty paces; and on the Murray it 
is a favourite feat to dive into the river spear 
in hand and come up with a fish upon it. The 
Hottentot, again, seldom fails to killa hare with 
his rackum stick at thirty or forty yards ; and the 
Bechuanas and Zulus bring down birds on the 
wing with a throw of their round-headed club or 
‘knobkerry.’ In Brazil, in addition to the bow 
and arrow, the natives—even the children—every- 
where use the ‘gravatana,’ or blowpipe, with 
great dexterity. This may be said to be the 
characteristic weapon of the South American 
tropics. It consists of a perfectly straight palm- 
stem, in which a small arrow is placed and for- 
cibly expelled by the breath. The tubes vary in 
length from a few inches to twelve feet, and 
internally are carefully cleaned and _ polished. 
The arrows are made to fit the bore by a slight 
binding of tree-cotton round the lower extremity, 
and the points are made extremely sharp and 
tipped with curart poison. From the facts that 
the blowpipe is absolutely silent, that, owing 
to the care bestowed on its manufacture, it is 
exceedingly accurate, and that the slightest 
puncture by the poisoned arrow generally proves 
fatal, the weapon is formidable ; and it is used 
with great effect against small animals and birds, 
and occasionally in war. 

Another curious weapon, the bolas, is found 
in only two parts of the globe, Greenland and 
Patagonia. The South American form is merely 
a cord of some yards in length with a heavy stone 
attached to either end. The hunter whirls one 
stone several times above his head, and throws 
it with great force at his victim, round whose 
body the cord becomes tightly wound. The Pata- 
gonians are said to use the weapon effectually at 
a distance of eighty yards whilst going at full 
speed on horseback. In the use of the lasso also, 
the Indians of the Pampas are hardly inferior 
to the most skilful of Mexican herdsmen, no 
animal of less speed than a horse having the 
slightest chance against them. 

Most savages are excellent fishermen, and some 
practise arts which are unknown to civilisation. 
The Fuegians, for instance, who are amongst the 
very lowest specimens of mankind, have suc- 
ceeded in training their dogs to dive and, acting 
in concert, to drive the fish into long nets, held 
by hand. A favourite method with the people 
of the Amazon and Orinoco and in Tahiti is to 
inebriate the fish by dropping into the water 
certain leaves and fruit which possess narcotic 
properties : the fish soon appear in a stupefied 
— on the surface, and are removed by 

and. 

As to manufactures, we find that in the supply 
of their limited wants uncultured men do not 
fail to make the most of such materials as they 
have. The Australians and Society Islanders 
make baskets of a hundred patterns, of reeds, 
bark, and grass; the Hottentots, from similar 
materials, vessels to contain milk; the Fijians 
the best of nets from the creepers of sinnet. The 
Eskimos, Hottentots, and North American In- 
dians all sew very neatly, though an awl and 
sinews have to take the place of needle and 
thread. The Tahitian fishing-lines, made of the 
bark of the erowa, a kind of nettle, have been 
described as the best in the world. The tribes 


of the Amazon show great ingenuity and some 
taste in their peculiar feather-work, an art in 
which they are greatly aided by the possession 
of numerous small birds of bright plumage. But 
one of the most remarkable articles of manufac- 
ture connected with savage life is that of a kind 
of cloth made by the Tahitians, a people of 
special interest to sociologists, as affording the 
nearest approach toa purely indigenous civilisa- 
tion that is known. ‘This cloth is made from the 
bark of the paper-mulberry or bread-fruit tree. 
The bark is peeled off longitudinally, laid in 
layers, and beaten into a pulp with a flat wooden 
instrument ; in this manner it may be made as 
fine as muslin. The cloth may be washed and 
wrung out, and may be readily repaired by past- 
ing ona patch with a gluten obtained from the 
root of the pea, the joining being imperceptible. 
The material is light and pleasant to the touch, 
being even softer than our English broadcloth. 

The skill of savages on and in the water is 
well known. In the art of swimming perhaps 
the most remarkable feat is that of catching fish 
under water either by hand or with the aid of 
a net. We have many trustworthy accounts of 
this being performed by the Patagonians, Bra- 
zilians, South Sea Islanders, Andamaners, and 
New Zealanders. The Californian Indians also 
strike fish under water, and, as already mentioned, 
the Australians of the Murray spear them. As 
a sailor, the dexterity of our savage is probably 
largely owing to his peculiar fearlessness ; and 
it is doubtless true that loss of life is little 
regarded ; all the same, however, his proficiency 
is noteworthy. Of its kind, the Eskimo ‘kayak’ is 
an adinirable craft, the canoe of the civilised man 
being little more than a reproduction of it in 
different materials. It is built of skins stretched 
on a framework of whalebone or wood, and is 
usually about eighteen or twenty feet in length. 
It is completely covered in, with the exception 
of a ied tala in the middle just large enough 
for a man’s body. Thus seated in his canoe, 
paddle in hand, the Eskimo, if he can keep clear 
of drift-ice or timber, is at home in the roughest 
of seas. Under ordinary circumstances, the kayak 
cannot take water, and if overturned, may be 
instantly righted by a stroke of the paddle; 
indeed, such is the dexterity attained, that the 
turning of somersaulis, sideways, is quite a 
common feat. 

It is in the islands of the Pacific, however, that 
we find the greatest development of skill in navi- 
gation. The Polynesians are essentially a nation 
of sailors ; and in the art of canoe-building the 
natives of Fiji and the Society Islands are un- 
equalled. Some of their canoes are one hundred 
feet long, and hold fifty men. The bottom of 
the canoe usually consists of a single plank ; the 
sides are neatly dovetailed, and the joints closed 
by the gum of the bread-fruit tree, or laced with 
sinnet or cocoa-nut fibre. When it is remem- 
bered that until recently the builders were entirely 
without metal implements, the remarkable char- 
acter of the work will be realised. The canoes 
are invariably narrow ; and to overcome the lia- 


| bility to capsize, these people have invented 


an elaborate system of outriggers, by means 
of which, also, the craft is enabled to carry a 
large sail. The outrigger—which is commonly 
formed of a beam of some light and strong wood 
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such as the hibiscus—is connected with the 
canoe by a platform, along which the navigator 
can walk, and thus balance his frail vessel. In 
these outrigger canoes the natives of the oceanic 
islands embark on long voyages, and have fre- 
quently been met with hundreds of miles from 
any land. At one time, all the Polynesians had 
large fleets of war-canoes, Captain Cook having 
estimated the number possessed by the Society 
Islands alone at seventeen hundred, manned by 
sixty-eight thousand men; but with the advent 
of European civilisation and the cessation of 
war, the art of canoe-building has declined. 

Of all the arts, that of acting is probably the 
first to suggest itself to the mind of man ; hence 
the child imitates long before he invents, and 
the uncivilised man mimics long before he 
thinks. The way in which savages copy the 
manners, &c., of civilised folk has been a subject 
of frequent amusement to travellers, and some- 
times indicates a degree of skill little suspected. 
Thus, the Fuegians, according to Darwin, could 
repeat with perfect correctness each word in any 
sentence addressed to them, and remember such 
words for some time; and the Australians could 
imitate the gait of a man so accurately that he 
would be at once recognised. Similar talent is 
also possessed by the Eskimos, who, having some 
sense of humour as well, have much quiet fun 
at the expense of Europeans by mimicking them. 
This faculty of imitation is of great service to 
the primitive man as an aid to intercourse with 
his fellows, and has given rise to a_gesture- 
language not unlike that employed by deaf- 
mutes. In this art the greatest excellence has 
been attained by the North American Indians, 
whose numerous tribes use as many different 
languages or dialects. It is asserted that an 
animated conversation can be carried on without 
the aid of a single spoken word; and even 
among people speaking the same tongue, con- 
versation in the dark is always avoided when 
possible. Thus it is that throughout North 
America the natives have little difficulty in 
making themselves at once understood. For 
instance, ‘to see’ is expressed by darting the 
finger from the eyes; ‘to come,’ by beckoning 
towards one’s self ; ‘to eat,’ by moving the jaws ; 
‘to fear,’ by putting the hand to the ribs and 
showing how the heart flutters. ‘Mounting a 
horse’ is represented by making a pair of legs 
of the first two fingers of one hand and straddling 
them over the finger of the other hand ; ‘a stag,’ 
by putting the thumb to the head and spreading 
out the fingers; ‘fire,’ by imitating the flames 


with the fingers; ‘I,’ ‘thou,’ ‘he,’ by simply | 


pouting to the persons in question ; and so forth. 
n this way all the incidents of a day’s adven- 
ture in the chase or in war are both rapidly 
and vividly portrayed. Indeed, the only difficulty 
which the sign-language cannot overcome is the 
expression of purely abstract ideas ; but amongst 
uncivilised people such ideas are comparatively 
few and ill defined. 

Closely allied to gesture-language is the art of 
picture-writing, which is seen in its rudest form 
also among the redskins. Each tribe has_ its 
totem or tribe-sign—as a crow, snake, wolf— 
whilst the chiefs also take their names from the 
material world, as Big-elk, Storm-cloud, Image- 
stone. In writing, the tribe or chief is repre- 


| sented by a drawing of the object from which 
the name is taken; ordinary warriors by strokes 
lor rude outlines; and other things by fairly 
| accurate sketches. The writing is often found 
on trees from which the bark has been peeled, 
wood-coal mixed with bear’s grease taking the 
place of ink. In this way warning is given of 
| the movements of a hostile force, information as 
| to the whereabouts of friends, prospects of game, 
| &c. The writing is also commonly used on the 
gravestones of chiefs to record deeds in battle ; 
and Sir John Lubbock, in his ‘Origin of Civilisa- 
tion,’ gives a specimen of a petition from a 
; number of tribes to the United States Govern- 
| ment for permission to fish in certain lakes, 
| prayer which seems to be clearly enough 
| expressed. 
|. In the art of drawing, proper, the savage mind 
| has not advanced far, and it is doubtful whether 
| the spirit shown in some few prehistoric sketches 
|on bone is equalled by any modern people in 
a similar stage of culture. The Eskimos, how- 
ever, are fond of drawing, and have sometimes 
given our travellers maps which have turned 
out to be substantially correct. Many of the 
bone implements of these people are ornamented 
with fairly well executed sketches representing 
incidents of the chase or remarkable occurrences. 
Some of the state clubs of the South Sea Island 
chiefs also show fair skill in carving, considering 
the primitive character of the implements em- 
ployed; but as a broad rule it may be taken 
that what we understand by the fine arts do 
not appear until the civilised stage is reached. 
Civilisation is now spreading so rapidly over 
almost every en of the globe, that in a short 
time the perfectly unsophisticated savage, un- 
affected by contact with the higher races, will 
be as extinct as the mammoth or woolly rhino- 
ceros. While we yet have him with us, therefore, 
| we should be careful to preserve all trustworthy 
accounts of his mode of life, arts, and ideas, for 
/it is mainly from such materials that we have 
to form our picture of primeval man. 


THE BURGOMASTER VAN TROON. 
CHAPTER II. 


So dumfounded was Fairclough, that for a 
few moments he could do nothing but stare at 
the assistant like a man whose faculties have 


| 
| been suddenly paralysed. ‘Paste?’ at length 
/he gasped. ‘It is impossible—wholly imposs- 
ible.’ 

‘No, sare; it is not impossible—it is a fact,’ 
|said an elderly keen-eyed man who came up 
/at that moment, holding the necklace between 
his thumb and finger. ‘These stones are simple 
articles de Paris—nothing more, sare, I give you 
my word. 

‘But—but, stammered Fairclough, ‘I had 
| this very necklace valued by Fretin of Bond 
| Street only four years ago, when he offered to 
buy it of me for twelve hundred pounds,’ 

The elder man’s shoulders went nearly up to 
his ears. ‘Then all I can say, sare, is that 
Monsieur Fretin must have been out of his 
mind when he made you any such offer. Per- 
haps, sare, you will be still further surprised 
when | tell you that the setting of your neck- 
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much an imitation as the stones 
It looks very pretty, but it is not 


lace is as 
themselves. 

d? 

With that he replaced the necklace in its 
case and pushed it back across the counter. 
As a man in a dream, Fairclough put it in his 

ocket, and as a man still in a dream, he made 
his way back to Pendragon Square. 

Two hours later he telegraphed to his wife 
to return at once, By this time her sister was 
so far recovered that she could be left without 
danger. 

He met Clara at the terminus; but scarcely 
were their greetings over before Mrs Fairclough, 
laying a hand on her husband’s arm, said in a 
tone of alarm: ‘There’s something the matter, 
Ted—I can read it in your face. You have 
had some bad news, perhaps, or else’ She 
stopped abruptly, a sort of questioning terror 
in her eyes. 

‘She is afraid that I have found out about 
the necklace,’ he said to himself. Then aloud : 
‘Whatever my news is, I suppose it will keep 
till we get home.’ He spoke coldly, and not 
more than a dozen words passed between them 
till they reached Pendragon Square. 

Since the discovery at the pawnbroker’s, 
Fairclough had been as one held in the grip 
of a hideous nightmare. As regarded his diffi- 
culty with Verschoyle, he was in precisely the 
same position as before; but, as if that were 
not burden enough for a man to bear, there 
was now superadded this intolerable mystery of 
his wife’s necklace, which, the more he strove 
to unravel it, the darker became the possibilities 
which were thereby conjured up in his mind. 
A hundred times his heart had grown faint 
within him when he thought of what he might 
be fated to listen to when he and his wife met. 

‘It is about your necklace that I want to 
speak to you,’ he began, having waited till she 
had taken off her outdoor things and rejoined 
him in the drawing-room. 

‘Ah! she exclaimed with a little gasp. ‘ As 
soon as I set eyes on you my heart told me 
what it was you had to say to me. You have 
discovered’—— She caught her breath and 
pressed her hand to her side. Her lips had 
turned blue. Fairclough half rose from his | 
chair, but restrained himself. 

‘I have discovered,’ he said, ‘that your so- 
called diamond necklace is a sham and an 
imposition, that its stones are paste, and that 
even its setting is not the gold it professes to 
be. But what I have not discovered is the 
process by which the necklace, for which, four 
years ago, I was offered twelve hundred pounds, 
has, in the interim, been transformed into the | 
worthless thing now locked up in the safe,’ 

‘I, and I alone, am to blame,’ exclaimed the | 
young wife as she cast herself on her knees at 
her husband’s feet. ‘I did it to save my 


brother.’ 
What had he done that | 


‘To save Frank ! 
necessitated his being saved by any one?’ 

The story Mrs Fairclough thereupon told may , 
be summarised in a few sentences. 

Frank Denison was a clerk of several years 
standing in a London bank. Some rash specu- 
lations on the Stock Exchange had resulted in | 


saddling him with losses amounting in the | 


| to 
still to make, and 


/she had hitherto believed him to be. 


aggregate to between four and five hundred 
pounds, which he had no means whatever of 
meeting. It was a state of affairs which, had it 
come to the ears of his employers, would have 
involved his instant dismissal. In this predica- 
ment he had appealed to lis sister to allow 
him to raise a sufficient sum on her necklace 
to cover his losses, It was an appeal she found 
it impossible to resist, and the necklace was 
handed over to him. 

‘It was your own to do as you liked with,’ 
said Fairclough, when his wife had reached this 
point of her confession. ‘But I still fail to 
understand why, when the genuine article was 
gone, it was thought requisite to put a sham 
one in its place.’ 

‘Have you forgotten, dear, that my godfather 
in his last letter said that he should be in 
London some time in October, and would not 
fail to look us up? 

‘I certainly had forgotten. So, you had the 
sham necklace made in order to deceive the 
dear old boy.’ 

‘You did not let me finish,’ said Clara with 
a shade of reproach in her voice. ‘It was 
Frank who had the sham necklace made 
without saying a word to me about it; and 
although he persuaded me to put it in the 
empty case and lock it up, and assured me my 
godfather would never detect the difference, I 
should never have attempted to palin it off on 
him as the real article. I had, in fact, long 
ago made up my mind to tell him everything, 
should he ask, as he most likely would, to see 
the necklace.’ 

‘You did not, however, think it worth while 
to take your husband into your confidence.’ 

‘It is the first secret I have ever kept from 
you, and you will never know how many un- 
1appy hours it has cost me. Many and many a 
time I was tempted to tell you, but at the last 
moment my heart always failed me. You have 
always set your face so sternly against gambling 
of every kind, I have so often heard you de- 
nounce it in the strongest possible terms, that 
I was afraid you would never forgive Frank 
for what he had done, and that you might 
even go so far as to forbid him the house, and 
insist upon my never speaking to him again.’ 
Edgar Fairclough got up suddenly and crossed 

the window. He had his own confession 
what a shameful one it 
was! He who—with the recollection of his 
father’s fate burnt ineffaceably into his memory 
—had, following his uncle’s example, times and 
again, inveighed against gambling as against 


/a juggling fiend whose one aim was the ruin of 


his victims, had himself fallen at the first touch 


of the tempter’s finger. How the thought made 


him loathe himself! Frank Denison’s act of 


, folly looked almost blameless by the side of 


his. And he must confess everything to his 
wife ; there was no getting out of that. Never 
could he be again in her eyes the preux chevalier 
He had 
lost caste. The idol of gold had betrayed its 
feet of clay. 

Fairclough got through his confession some- 
how. There are episodes in the lives of most 
of us which we do not willingly dwell upon 
afterwards, even in the privacy of our own 
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such as the hibiscus—is connected with the 
canoe by a platform, along which the navigator 
can a and thus balance his frail vessel. In 
these outrigger canoes the natives of the oceanic 
islands embark on long voyages, and have fre- 
quently been met with hundreds of miles from 


any land. At one time, all the Polynesians had | 
large fleets of war-canoes, Captain Cook having | 


estimated the number possessed by the Society 
Islands alone at seventeen hundred, manned by 
sixty-eight thousand men; but with the advent 
of European civilisation and the cessation of 
war, the art of canoe-building has declined. 

Of all the arts, that of acting is probably the 
first to suggest itself to the mind of man ; hence 
the child imitates long before he invents, and 
the uncivilised man mimics long before he 
thinks. The way in which savages copy the 
manners, &c., of civilised folk has been a subject 
of frequent amusement to travellers, and some- 
times indicates a degree of skill little suspected. 
Thus, the Fuegians, according to Darwin, could 
repeat with perfect correctness each word in any 
sentence addressed to them, and remember such 
words for some time; and the Australians could 
imitate the gait of a man so accurately that he 
would be at once recognised. Similar talent is 
also possessed by the Eskimos, who, having some 
sense of humour as well, have much quiet fun 
at the expense of Europeans by mimicking them. 
This faculty of imitation is of great service to 
the primitive man as an aid to intercourse with 
his fellows, and has given rise to a_ gesture- 
language not unlike that employed by deaf- 
mutes. In this art the greatest excellence has 
been attained by the North American Indians, 
whose numerous tribes use as many different 
languages or dialects. It is asserted that an 


animated conversation can be carried on without | 


the aid of a single spoken word; and even 
among people speaking the same tongue, con- 
versation in the dark is always avoided when 
possible. Thus it is that throughout North 
America the natives have little difficulty in 
making themselves at once understood. For 
instance, ‘to see’ is expressed by darting the 
finger from the eyes; ‘to come,’ by beckoning 
towards one’s self ; ‘to eat,’ by moving the jaws ; 
‘to fear” by putting the hand to the ribs and 
showing how the heart flutters. ‘Mounting a 
horse’ is represented by making a pair of legs 
of the first two fingers of one hand and straddling 
them over the finger of the other hand ; ‘a stag,’ 
by putting the thumb to the head and spreading 
out the fingers; ‘fire,’ by imitating the flames 
with the fingers; ‘I,’ ‘thou,’ ‘he,’ by simply 


as to the persons in question ; and so forth. | 
n 


this way all the incidents of a day’s adven- 
ture in the chase or in war are both rapidly 


and vividly portrayed. Indeed, the only difficulty 


which the sign-language cannot overcome is the 
expression of purely abstract ideas ; but amongst 
uncivilised people such ideas are comparatively 
few and ill defined. 

Closely allied to gesture-language is the art of 
picture-writing, which is seen in its rudest form 
also among the redskins. Each tribe has _ its 
totem or tribe-sign—as a crow, snake, wolf— 
whilst the chiefs also take their names from the 
material world, as Big-elk, Storm-cloud, Image- 
stone. In writing, the tribe or chief is repre- 


| sented by a drawing of the object from which 
the name is taken ; ordinary warriors by strokes 
or rude outlines; and other things by fairly 
accurate sketches. The writing is often ‘found 
on trees from which the bark has been peeled, 
wood-coal mixed with bear’s grease taking the 
place of ink. In this way warning is given of 
the movements of a hostile force, information as 
to the whereabouts of friends, prospects of game, 
&e. The writing is also commonly used on the 
gravestones of chiefs to record deeds in battle ; 
and Sir John Lubbock, in his ‘Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, gives a specimen of a petition from a 
number of tribes to the United States Govern- 
ment for permission to fish in certain lakes, 
a prayer which seems to be clearly enough 
| expressed, 

n the art of drawing, proper, the savage mind 
has not advanced far, and it is doubtful whether 
the spirit shown in some few prehistoric sketches 
on bone is equalled by any modern people in 
a similar stage of culture. The Eskimos, how- 
ever, are fond of drawing, and have sometimes 
given our travellers maps which have turned 
out to be substantially correct. Many of the 
bone implements of these people are ornamented 
with fairly well executed sketches representing 
incidents of the chase or remarkable occurrences. 
Some of the state clubs of the South Sea Island 
chiefs also show fair skill in carving, considering 
the primitive character of the implements em- 
ployed ; but as a broad rule it may be taken 
that what we understand by the fine arts do 
not — until the civilised stage is reached. 

Civilisation is now spreading so rapidly over 
almost every se of the globe, that in a short 
time the perfectly unsophisticated savage, un- 
affected by contact with the higher races, will 
be as extinct as the mammoth or woolly rhino- 
ceros. While we yet have him with us, therefore, 
we should be careful to preserve all trustworthy 
accounts of his mode of life, arts, and ideas, for 
it is mainly from such materials that we have 
to form our picture of primeval man. 
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So dumfounded was Fairclough, that for a 
few moments he could do nothing but stare at 
the assistant like a man whose faculties have 


| been suddenly paralysed. ‘Paste?’ at length 
~A gasped. ‘It is impossible—wholly imposs- 
ible.’ 

| ‘No, sare; it is not impossible—it is a fact,’ 
said an elderly keen-eyed man who came up 
at that moment, holding the necklace between 
his thumb and finger. ‘These stones are simple 
articles de Paris—nothing more, sare, I give you 
/my word.’ 

‘But—but,’ stammered Fairclough, ‘I had 
this very necklace valued by Fretin of Bond 
| Street only four years ago, when he offered to 
| buy it of me for twelve hundred pounds,’ 

The elder man’s shoulders went nearly up to 
|his ears. ‘Then all I can say, sare, is that 
Monsieur Fretin must have been out of his 
mind when he made you any such offer, Per- 
haps, sare, you will be still further surprised 
when I tell you that the setting of your neck- 
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much an 
It looks very pretty, but it is not 


lace is as 
themselves. 
gold.’ 

With that he replaced the necklace in its 
case and pushed it back across the counter. 
As a man in a dream, Fairclough put it in his 

ocket, and as a man still in a dream, he made 
fis way back to Pendragon Square. 

Two hours later he telegraphed to his wife 
to return at once. By this time her sister was 
so far recovered that she could be left without 
danger. 

He met Clara at the terminus; but scarcely 
were their greetings over before Mrs Fairclough, 
laying a hand on her husband’s arm, said in a 
tone of alarm: ‘There’s something the matter, 
Ted—I can read it in your face. You have 
had some bad news, perhaps, or else’ She 
stopped abruptly, a sort of questioning terror 
in her eyes. 

‘She is afraid that I have found out about 
the necklace,’ he said to himself. Then aloud : 
‘Whatever my news is, I suppose it will keep 
till we get home.’ He spoke coldly, and not 
more than a dozen words passed between them 
till they reached Pendragon Square. 

Since the discovery at the pawnbroker’s, 
Fairclough had been as one held in the grip 
of a hideous nightmare. As regarded his diffi- 
culty with Verschoyle, he was in precisely the 
same position as before; but, as if that were 
not burden enough for a man to bear, there 
was now superadded this intolerable mystery of 
his wife’s necklace, which, the more he strove 
to unravel it, the darker became the possibilities 
which were thereby conjured up in his mind. 
A hundred times his heart had grown faint 
within him when he thought of what he might 
be fated to listen to when he and his wife met. 

‘It is about your necklace that I want to 
speak to you,’ he began, having waited till she 
had taken off her outdoor things and rejoined 
him in the drawing-room. 

‘Ah! she exclaimed with a little gasp. ‘ As 
soon as I set eyes on you my heart told me 
what it was you had to say to me. You have 
discovered’—— She caught her breath and 
pressed her hand to her side. Her lips had 
turned blue. 
chair, but restrained himself. 

‘I have discovered,’ he said, ‘that your so- 
called diamond necklace is a sham and an 
imposition, that its stones are paste, and that 
even its setting is not the gold it professes to 
be. But what I have not discovered is the 
process by which the necklace, for which, four 
years ago, I was offered twelve hundred pounds, 
has, in the interim, been transformed into the 
worthless thing now locked up in the safe,’ 

‘I, and I alone, am to blame,’ exclaimed the 
young wife as she cast herself on her knees at 
her husband’s feet. ‘I did it to save my 
brother.’ 

‘To save Frank! What had he done that 
necessitated his being saved by any one?’ 

The story Mrs Fairclough thereupon told may 
be summarised in a few sentences. 

Frank Denison was a clerk of several years 
standing in a London bank. Some rash_specu- 
lations on the Stock Exchange had resulted in 
saddling him with losses amounting in the 


imitation as the stones 


Fairclough half rose from his | 


| aggregate to between four and five hundred 
| pounds, which he had no means whatever of 
| meeting. It was a state of affairs which, had it 
|come to the ears of his employers, would have 
involved his instant p-walnee. In this predica- 
/ment he had appealed to his sister to allow 
him to raise a sufficient sum on her necklace 
to cover his losses, It was an appeal she found 
it impossible to resist, and the necklace was 
handed over to him. 

‘It was your own to do as you liked with,’ 
said Fairclough, when his wife had reached this 
point of her confession. ‘But I still fail to 
understand why, when the genuine article was 
gone, it was thought requisite to put a sham 
one in its place.’ 

‘Have you forgotten, dear, that my godfather 
in his last letter said that he should be in 
London some time in October, and would not 
fail to look us up?? 

‘I certainly had forgotten. So, you had the 
sham necklace made in order to deceive the 
dear old boy.’ 

‘You did not let me finish,’ said Clara with 
a shade of reproach in her voice. ‘It was 
Frank who had the sham necklace made 
without saying a word to me about it; and 
although he persuaded me to put it in the 
empty case and lock it up, and assured me my 
godfather would never detect the difference, I 
should never have attempted to palm it off on 
him as the real article. I had, in fact, long 
ago made up my mind to tell him everything, 
should he ask, as he most likely would, to see 
the necklace.’ 

‘You did not, however, think it worth while 
to take your husband into your confidence.’ 

‘It is the first secret I have ever kept from 
—_ and you will never know how many un- 
1appy hours it has cost me. Many and many a 
time I was tempted to tell you, but at the last 
moment my heart always failed me. You have 
always set your face so sternly against gambling 
of every kind, I have so often heard you de- 
nounce it in the strongest possible terms, that 
I was afraid you would never forgive Frank 
for what he had done, and that you might 
even go so far as to forbid him the house, and 
insist upon my never speaking to him again.’ 
| Edgar Fairclough got up suddenly and crossed 
/to the window. He had his own confession 
still to make, and what a shameful one it 
,was! He who—with the recollection of his 
father’s fate burnt ineffaceably into his memory 
—had, following his uncle’s example, times and 
again, inveighed against gambling as against 
| a juggling fiend whose one aim was the ruin of 
his victims, had himself fallen at the first touch 
| of the tempter’s finger. How the thought made 
/him loathe himself! Frank Denison’s act of 
folly looked almost blameless by the side of 
his. And he must confess everything to his 
| Wife; there was no getting out of that. Never 
could he be again in her eyes the preusx chevalier 
she had hitherto believed him to be. He had 
The idol of gold had betrayed its 


| lost caste. 
feet of clay. 
| Fairclough got through his confession some- 
| how. There are episodes in the lives of most 
of us which we do not willingly dwell upon 
; afterwards, even in the privacy of our own 
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thoughts, and of such was this with him. 
He spared himself in nothing, seeming, indeed, 
to take a sort of cynical pleasure in deepening 
the shadows of the picture more than was 
absolutely needful, and wound up by saying 
that the only course left them was to sell up 
their home and go into some cheap lodging, 
where they would be unknown to every one. 

Clara had uttered no word while he was 
speaking; but when it became apparent that he 
had nothing more to say, she rose, and, crossing 
to where he stood by the window, put her 
arms about his neck and drew his face down to 
hers. ‘Let us thank Heaven, dearest, that it 
is no worse. It is only that our means will 
be straitened for a while, and that we shall 
have to give up a lot of things to which we 
have been used, but which we can really very 
well do without. Oh, there are many ways in 
which it might have been very much worse !’ 

Fairclough felt strangely comforted. His 
wife’s optimism was infectious. He drew fresh 
courage from her fearless, straightforward way 
of confronting the future. He by no means 
underrated what they would have to go through ; 
he recognised to the full the sharp trial that 
was before them, and that for his wife—leaving 
himself out of question—there were slings and 
arrows in store of which as yet she knew 
nothing; but for all that, he was now able to 
look at the future with a steady eye, and to 
feel that he could meet Captain Verschoyle 
with some degree of confidence. 

In the course of next day, which was Satur- 
day, Fairclough arranged with an expert in 
such matters for an early appraisement of his 
ceoods and chattels. He and Clara spent a sad 
Sunday together. It would be their last in the 
only home they had known since their marriage. 
Part of the day was passed in selecting and 
setting aside sundry articles—wedding presents 
and other things—which they felt it would be 
a desecration to allow to come under the 
auctioneer’s hammer. 

Early on Monday they set out to hunt for 
apartments. They had already cut out a num- 
ber of likely advertisements from different 
newspapers. Six o’clock saw them back at 
home, tired out and, so far, unsuccessful in 
their quest. Any one whose fate it has been to 
go house or apartment hunting in London will 
not fail to accord them a meed of sympathy. 

Dinner passed off sadly enough. Clara had a 
headache, and neither she nor her husband was 
in a mood for conversation. The meal was at 
an end, and the servant had come in to clear 
away the things, when, without any preliminary 
notice, the dining-room door was flung wide, 
and in marched a tall, gaunt, elderly woman, 
with a long sallow face and gray hair, and with 
something that was almost military in her gait 
and bearing. She was dressed plainly, but in 
excellent taste, and with no attempt to make 
herself look younger than her years. No one 
could take her for anything but a gentlewoman. 

Clara sprang to her feet with a little ery. 

‘Aunt Sarah, by all that’s wonderful!’ ex- 
claimed Fairclough. ‘Clara has been longing 
all day to see you, and now you are here. A 
clear case of mental magnetism,’ he added as he 
advanced and shook Miss Wimbush cordially by 


the hand. Clara’s arms were already round her 
aunt’s neck. | 
‘Well, my children, and how are you both?’ 
queried the spinster as she glanced keenly from 
one to the other. ‘You do not look over- 
cheerful, neither of you, I must say.’ Then, 


after a stare round the room, the walls of 
which had been denuded of their etchings and 
the overmantel of its china, she added quickly : 
‘And, pray, what’s the meaning of this “most 

j Don’t tell me that you are 


admired disorder?” 
about to flit.’ 

‘That’s just what we are about to do, Aunt 
Sarah,’ replied Fairclough. 

‘We have been out all day, trying to find a 
lace to suit us, and we are both of us dead 

at,’ whimpered Clara. 

‘Then I must say that you are a pair of 
nincompoops,’ rejoined the spinster with some 
asperity. ‘But some folk never know when 
they are well off.’ 

‘And some folk cannot always help them- 
selves,’ retorted Fairclough, a little grimly. 

‘Eh! What’s that? Cannot’ Then, as 
for the second time she keenly scanned the 
faces of the young couple, she added: ‘ Evidently 
there’s more here than meets the eye. Come 
and sit beside me, my dear, and tell me all 
about it—for that you have something to tell 
me I feel sure.’ 

‘Yes, tell your aunt everything—it is the 
best thing you can do,’ said Fairclough, and 
with that he left the two ladies to them- 
selves. 

Clara having seated herself on the sofa by 
her aunt, incontinently burst into tears. Her 
herves were overwrought, and physically she 
was tired out. 

Miss Wimbush, beneath whose somewhat 
repellent exterior beat one of the warmest of 
hearts, soothed her niece and made much of 
her; and before long the latter was sufliciently 
composed to tell her tale. 

And yet it was by no means an easy one to 
tell. Two people, both dear to her, were each 
grievously to blame. 

It was no use trying to explain away the 
fact that her brother's difficulty had been 
brought about by reckless speculation on the 
Stock Exchange; nor did Clara attempt it. 
Aunt Sarah merely groaned and held up her 
hands at the recital, as one who, although 
shocked, was not greatly surprised at the news. 
Truth to tell, Frank Denison had never been 
much of a favourite with his aunt. When, 
however, it came to her husband’s case, Clara 
contrived to soften so far the particulars as 
to lead her aunt to infer that Fairclough was 
far more sinned against than sinning. She 
frankly told her, however, that the gaming- 
table had been at the bottom of all the 
trouble. He had been lured and _ beguiled 
into it by a man much richer than himself 
—one to whom all scruples of morality were 
unknown. Weak and too easily led away, he 
might have been, but not otherwise blame- 
worthy. In any case, the lesson was one 
which there was no danger of his forgetting, 
and in so far it might prove beneficial to 
him. 

Clara then went on to tell her aunt how 
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her husband and she had decided upon selling 
their furniture, going into cheap lodgings, and 
living with the strictest economy till the sum 
due to Captain Verschoyle had been paid to the 
uttermost farthing. 

Miss Wimbush sat in silence for some time 
| after Clara had brought her narrative to an 
/ end. Then she said: ‘It will be a great come- 
down for you, my poor dear, and you will 
feel it far more than you have any notion of 
at present. And your husband too—but one 
can’t feel any pity for him; indeed, if he 
alone were the sufferer, I for one should say, 
“Serve him right.”? 

Clara winced, but did not speak. What her 
aunt would have said had she known the full 
extent of Edgar’s delinquency, Clara durst not 
even surmise. 

‘Gladly would I help you,’ resumed the 


I, somehow or other, manage to get through, so 
that I have really next to nothing put away.’ 

Clara knew that the whole of her aunt’s 
income was by no means spent on herself, but 
that a quarter of it at the very least was given 
away in charity. 

At this juncture Edgar re-entered the room, 
and as he did so, Miss Wimbush rose to go, 
‘Clara has told me everything,’ she said. ‘You 
have been a very weak and foolish boy, to say 
the least of it; but it is to be hoped the lesson 
won't be thrown away on you. However, I 
am not going to scold you: that would do no 
good whatever. What I say to you is: Don't 
take another step in this business till you see 
me again.” She ended with three emphatic 
nods, as if to lend emphasis to her words. ‘1 
shall look in upon you in the course of to- 
morrow.’ 

Edgar accompanied her down the lift, and 
saw her safely deposited in a cab, 

‘What can aunt possibly mean, dear, by 
asking us to do nothing till she sees us again 4’ 
burst out Clara the moment he returned. 
‘She told me herself that she has only her 
annuity to live on, which I knew before, and 
that she has nothing saved up,’ 

If there be such a thing as comic annoyance, 
Fairclough’s face was a study of it at that 
moment. ‘You know how your aunt some- 
times drops into the way of thinking aloud,’ 
he said. ‘Well, from a word or two I chanced 
to overhear when we were in the lift, I rather 
fancy it is her intention to dispose of the 
“ Burgomaster.”? 

‘Oh, I hope not, exclaimed Clara. ‘It would 
almost break her heart to have to part with it.’ 

Fairclough gave vent to a bitter laugh. ‘It 
is of course awfully good of her to think she 
can get us out of our difficulty in the way 
she proposes; but the moment she endeavours 
to get rid of the “Burgomaster,” she will find 
that, instead of the fifteen hundred guineas she 
so persistently avers it to be worth, it will 
hardly fetch more than as many’ shillings. 
What did Piljoy, the great art critic, say about 
it? That most assuredly it was not the 
genuine lost Rubens, but an indifferent copy 
by a quite modern hand, and that for his part 


he would not give it wall-space. It will be a 
terrible disappointment for your aunt, who cer- 
tainly is a little bit “off” as far as the “ Burgo- 
master” is concerned, While, as for us, little 
one, we shall neither be better nor worse off 
than we are now.’ 


GREAT CORK FORESTS. 


WHEN experts in the science of forestry discourse 
upon Cork Forests, they generally confine this 
significant nomenclature to the cork forests of 
Spain and Portugal, which are reckoned the 
largest and finest cork-producing forests in the 
world. The scattered groups of cork-trees grow- 
ing throughout the northern coasts of Africa 
rank next in priority to those of Southern 


| . axing | Europe; but they do not appear, even in the 
| spinster, ‘were it in my power to do so; but, | mi y ppen's 

as you are aware, years ago I sank every shil- | 
ling of my capital in an annuity, all of which | 


aggregate, to deserve the appellation conferred 
upon some of the groups of the latter Con- 
tinent. 

The Americans, many years ago, took active 
steps to propagate extensive cork plantations 
for themselves; and by way of experiment, a 
large quantity of Portuguese acorns were trans- 
mitted in the year 1859 and planted in selected 
parts of their country; and the result, eleven 
years after, proved satisfactory so far as the 
growth was concerned. Some of the trees 
attained to a height of thirteen feet, and the 
stem to a diameter of eleven inches, including 
the bark, which attained a thickness of one inch. 
This evidently rapid growth would infer that 
the American zone was all that could be desired 
for the favourable rearing of cork-trees. But, 
strange to say, this was not the case; although 
the growth of the tree had been exceptionally 
strong, the quality of its salient product turned 
out to be of an inferior character. The cork 
generally improves with the age of the tree; in 
this instance, however, even after years of matu- 
rity, the cork harvested did not improve to any 
great extent, and, indeed, is still of a second-rate 
quality. 

Before the present supplies from the home- 
growth in America, the primitive material used 
for bottle-stoppers consisted of the roots of 
liquorice, which were cut and formed to the 
shape of corks. The spongy substance of another 
tree, called ‘Spondias lutea,’ which abounds 
throughout the marshy regions of South America, 
and there called ‘Monbia,’ was also used in the 
same way. The roots of liquorice are still often 
used in North America for the making of bottle- 
stoppers ; as also another product called ‘ Myssa,’ 
which contains some of the component elements 
akin to cork. 

In Spain and Portugal, where the cork-tree, or 
‘Quercus Suber,’ is indigenous, it usually grows 
in densely packed groups, and attains to a height 
varying from thirty-five to sixty feet; and the 
trunk to a diameter of thirty to thirty-six inches. 
This species of the evergreen oak is often heavily 
caparisoned with wide-spreading branches, clothed 
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with ovate oblong evergreen leaves, downy under- 
neath, and the edges slightly serrated. Annually, 
between April and May, it produces a flower of 
a yellowish colour, succeeded by the acorns, 
which are oval nuts, fixed by their base into 
rough, closely fitting permanent cups. They 
ripen in the autumn, and serve as an article of 
food, resembling chestnuts in taste. 

In order that the reader may form an idea of 
the vast extent of the cork forests of Southern 
Europe, and general magnitude of the cork in- 
dustry, we propose doing this to some extent 
by illustrating the present state of the cork in- 
dustry in Spain and Portugal. In the first place, 
we may add that the cork forests of Spain cover 
an area of 620,000 square acres, producing the 
finest cork in the world. These forests exist in 
groups, and cover wide belts ‘of territory, those 
in the region of Catalonia and part of Barcelona 
being considered the first in importance. The 
second area in extent has within its confines 
several groups in the south, which converge into 
a gigantic belt of territory, occupying the entire 
district lying to the south of the Guadiana, and 
part of Estremadura, between the Tagus and the 
Guadiana rivers. In the latter region the forests 
are extremely dense; but the quality of cork 
harvested is inferior to that produced in the 
districts of Catalonia, where the cork is of a 
firmer and more compact texture. Although the 
cork forests of Estremadura and Andalusia yield 
cork of a much quicker growth, and possessing 
some excellent qualities, its consistency is less 
rigid, and on this account it does not enjoy the 
high reputation in the open market which the 
cork of Catalonia does. 

In grouping the chief cork forests in the pro- 
vince of Gerona, we include a great area of terri- 
tory, stretching northward towards the Pyrenees 
to the valley of the Muge and Ter, and south- 
ward to the boundary of the province. The 
whole of this area consists of ancient schist for- 
mation. In those parts of the Spanish cork 
forests where the trees approach the seaboard, 
the cork suffers from a fungous growth which 
renders it useless for the production of corks. It 
is exported to this and other countries, and often 
used for rustic-work, such as the adornment of 
ferneries and other horticultural adjuncts. 

The cork or bottle-stopper trade is still the chief 
cork-consuming factor ; but this branch of the in- 
dustry is not free from encroachments of rivalry, 
which so often check a monopoly of this kind. In 
this trade several new inventions are introduced 
to the public with the object of facilitating the 
trouble sometimes experienced in drawing the 
cork bottle-stopper. Some of these new stoppers 
certainly possess this advantage over the cork- 
stopper. The specific qualities, however, of the 
cork-stopper are too unique in themselves ever 
to admit of their being totally annihilated. 
Imperviousness to air and water is a rare quality 
which cork possesses over any other known mate- 
rial ; besides, they convey no disagreeable taste 
or flavour to the liquid they retain. These, 
coupled with such en qualities as compres- 


/in a forest situated at the 


sibility and elasticity, are virtues which it would 
be difficult to find in any substance outside the 
range of cork. 

The application of cork as a bottle-stopper for 
liquid vessels is said to be of great antiquity ; 
the earliest record extant of its use in Europe is 
that mentioned by Horace, who asserts that the 
Romans had cork as stoppers for their wine 
amphore. Certain of the uses of cork were 
known to the ancient Greeks and Egyptians ; but 
whether they used cork for stopping the mouths 
of their liquid vessels history does not say. It 
was not, however, until the year 1760 that the 
Spaniards first commenced to work their cork- 
woods with some degree of regularity for the 
making of ‘corks.’ 

Although, perhaps, corks were more or less in 
use from the time glass bottles were first invented, 
which Beckmann asserts to have been in the fif- 
teenth century, yet it was not until two and a 
half centuries later that the Spaniards began to 
prepare cork for bottle-stoppers, which they did 
north-east of the 


Tigueras, on the Muge. The cork industry has 


| since gradually risen to be one of the first magni- 


tude, its chief centre in Spain being in Cata- 
lonia, where, at the present, a population of 8228 
persons are employed, who in the course of each 
year turn out about 188,000 hundredweight of 
cork grown in the province; 144,000 hundred- 
weight of cork grown in other provinces of 
Spain ; besides 47,000 hundredweight of cork 
exported from Algeria. The revenue from the 
cork industry of Spain amounts to £1,073,880 
per annum. 

Considering the number of newly invented 
stoppers now in use, it would be reasonable to 
— a pro rata decrease in the consumption 
of cork. On comparing the past with the latest 


trade returns of Spain and Portugal, no_per- 
ceptible change appears to have taken place in 


this respect. Probably we can account for it in 
this way, by taking into consideration the in- 
creasing progress in some branches of science, 
and the large draughts made upon cork to supply 
the demand from this source, which may more 
than counterbalance any falling-off in the supply 
to the principal branch of the cork industry. 

The methods in vogue in barking and harvest- 
ing the cork in Spain and Portugal are pretty 
much the same. The barking operation is effected 
when the tree has acquired sutticient strength to 
withstand the rough handling it receives during 
this operation, which takes place when it has 
attained the fifteenth year of its growth. After 
the first stripping, the tree is left in this juven- 
escent state to regenerate, subsequent strippings 
being effected at intervals of not less than three 
years ; and under this process the tree will con- 
tinue to thrive and bear for upwards of a hun- 
dred and fifty years. If the bark is not removed 
artificially, it will on maturity split and dis- 
mantle itself ; this is caused by the fresh growth 
of bark forming underneath. 

The cork of the first barking is termed Corcho 
bornio—bornizo, or virgin cork ; the cork of the 
second stripping is called Pelas, or secondary 
cork. The work of removing the bark from the 
tree is performed in summer by men, who are 
paid at the rate of two shillings and sixpence a 
day. The instruments used for the work are 
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an axe, a lever, and a hand-saw for the cutting of | a section of territory at the extreme south and 


transversal incisions. 


extreme north, where a calcareous strip of 


The first process through which the bark ; country exists, separating the cork-trees of the 
passes after stripping is that of boiling. This ‘valley of the Tagus from those of the valley 


is sometimes done in the woods, but more fre- 
quently in the cork factory, in large, specially 


constructed caldrons, in which the bark is left | 
This seething | 


to boil for upwards of an hour. 
process increases the thickness and elasticity of 
the cork ; and at the same time the tannin and 
other feculent substances generally existing in 
the bark are desiccated. 

The various uses of cork in this country are 
pretty generally known, and do not require re- 
capitulating ; but some of its applications where 
it is indigenous are not perhaps so universally 
known: it may therefore be interesting to mention 
some of them. In Spain, beehives, kitchen pails, 
and other culinary utensils, are made of cork, 
including pillows, In Italy, images and crosses 
are carved out of it, and footpaths are paved with 
it. In Turkey, it forms cabins for the cork- 
cutters, and coffins for the dead. In Morocco, 
it appears in the form of drinking-vessels, plates, 
tubs, and water conduits. In Algeria, shoes, 
armour, and boats, and various articles of furni- 
ture, consume their share. Cups made of cork 
have been recommended for the use of hectic 
persons. One familiar article in which a great 
deal of cork is used in our own country is the 
cork jacket, an adjunct to the outfit of the 
mariner which cannot be dispensed with. This 
life-protecting apparatus, although no doubt a vast 
improvement on the original, cannot be classed 
among modern inventions ; for Plutarch, in his 
Life of Camellus, mentions that the messenger 
sent by that general to his fellow-citizens when 
besieged in the Capitol, used a cork jacket in 
swimming across the Tiber, the Gauls being in 
possession of the bridge. The Portuguese use 
cork for structural purposes, such as roofing 
houses and lining wells, as well as in articles of 
domestic use. 


of the Douro. 


A FRENCH TICHBORNE CASE. 
History repeats itself, and it is not the 
Tichborne Case only which proves that it is a 
‘wise woman that knows her own children :’ the 
following story, taken from the French ‘Causes 
| Célébres’ of the seventeenth century, teaches the 
' same moral. 
| At Saumur, in Poitou, lived one Guy de Verré, 

Seigneur de Champigny, and his wife, Marie 
| Petit. They had two sons, Claude and Jacques. 
| The elder, Claude, when a boy of fourteen years, 
was taken with a desire for army service, and 
‘in 16388 left home to enter a regiment, then 
serving in Normandy. For many years, nothing 
was heard of him, and during his absence his 
‘father, Guy de Verré, died, leaving his widow 
‘and one son. Years passed on, and this younger 
son Jacques was regarded as sole heir to the 
| property, when in 1651, at a siege of Saumur, 

there happened to be present a regiment of 
soldiers, one of whose officers was accidentally 
| seen by the widow, Madame de Champigny. She 
| was at once struck by his likeness to her lost 
'son: she felt instinctively drawn to him; and 
‘his brother, her son Jacques, fully shared her 
feelings. Accordingly, she, of her own free-will, 
| sought an interview, and questioned him as to 
| whether he was not her son. It was true that 
‘the regiment in which he was serving was not 
the one in which her son had enlisted ; but what 
‘might not have happened in thirteen years? 
' Again, it was true that Claude had a scar on his 
forehead, the mark of a burn accidentally re- 
| ceived by him when a child ; but might not this 


| have passed away in so long a time? So she met 


With regard to the cork forests of Portugal, | the officer with effusive affection. The first day 
our data are unfortunately too meagre to enable he failed to recognise her, and looked on those 
us to estimate what exact proportion of the who claimed to be his mother and brother with 
34,000 square miles of country occupied by | simple astonishment. Then, apparently impressed 
Portugal is devoted to the cultivation of cork. by the importance of the situation, he begged 
The reason assigned for the non-existence of this for a night in which to recall his thoughts and 
statistical detail by the Government is, that the | recover from the suddenness of the shock. The 


cork forests of the country are in the hands of 
private individuals, the State forests being very 


next day he again visited Madame de Cham- 


'pigny, said that he had been too much taken 


few in Portugal. In the absence of a Govern- | aback on the previous day to collect his thoughts, 
ment Statistical Report as to the area covered by | and declared that now all had come back to him, 


cork forests, the only idea which can be formed 
of the magnitude of the Portuguese cork in- 
dustry is that obtained from the trade returns 
of that country. 

The total quantity of cork exported in the year 
1890 is stated to be 453,650 hundredweight of 
cork in the rough, and 42,427 hundredweight of 
cork manufactured into articles of commerce. 
The geographical formation of Portugal is ex- 
tremely favourable for the rearing of cork-trees ; 


well marked by the densely thick groups of cork- 
trees to be seen in certain regions, especially in 
the valley of the Tagus and the Sierra de Porta- 
legre, which are the chief cork-bearing centres 
of the country. The cork-tree virtually abounds 
in every part of Portugal, with the exception of 


|It was not to be 


| and that he clearly recognised her as his mother, 
and Jacques as his brother. 

| The long time during which he had been 
thought to be lost was easily explained by the 
necessities of military service ; the mother natu- 
rally rejoiced in the recovery of her boy; the 
brother unselfishly shared her joy, and returned, 
willingly enough, to the position of younger son. 
expected that all the family 


'should as easily receive Claude as his mother 
indeed, every evidence of this characteristic is | 


and brother had done ; and one of his uncles, M. 


| de Piedfélon, at once demurred to accepting his 


| 


new nephew. The absence of direct proof, and 
especially of the scar, weighed heavily with him ; 
but he was unable to prevent the new-comer from 
being received into the family circle. 

However, military duty would not allow the 
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newly-found son to stay long with his mother, 
and he had to goon with his regiment to serve 
in Normandy. With him went Jacques, with 
two objects—to see service, and to learn to know 
his brother. What happened in Normandy is 
not very clear from the records, important though 
it is on the bearing of the story. This much 
appears, that in one of the towns of Normandy 
the two young men were aga in the house 
of a M. de Dauplé, and there the elder fell in 
love with the daughter, Madeleine. The father 
consented to their betrothal ; and a marriage con- 
tract was signed, witnessed by Jacques, as brother 
of the bridegroom, and deposited with a notary. 
Apparently a valid marriage was effected; the 
banns were published for the first time, and a 
dispensation procured for the second and third 
times of asking. On the other hand, the contract 
was privately and not publicly signed ; and in it 
was inserted a somewhat unusual clause, in which 
the possibility of a separation was contemplated, 
and in that case the husband covenanted to pay 


he had been taken a prisoner at the siege of 
Valenciennes, and had remained long in prison. 
Naturally, Madame regarded him as an impostor, 
who had been attracted by the notoriety brought 
about by her recognition of the first claimant. 
Both she and Jacques refused to have any- 
thing to say to him, and he was forced to call 
in the aid of the law. Application was made to 
the local court, and the ‘Lieutenant Criminel’ 
ordered that the mother, with her recognised 
claimant and his unrecognised rival, should all 
appear before him. In investigating the case for 
trial, the ‘ Procureur du Roi’ heard how the uncle, 
M. de Piedféion, had failed to recognise the first 
claimant as the true Claude. Accordingly, he 
ordered the new claimant to be presented to the 
uncle, with the astounding result that M. Pied- | 
félon at once recognised him as his nephew, and 
especially called attention to his having on his 
forehead the exact scar which he had always 
declared that the true Claude would have when- 
ever he was found. 


a large sum to the bride as compensation. 

Once more the call of military service comes 
in to separate man and wife as it had before 
separated mother and son. The regiment is called 
to active service in Belgium ; the bride cannot | 
be taken with her husband, and is left with her | 
family, while the young men pass on to the wars. 

The next act of the drama begins with the 
return of the sons to their mother at Saumur, 
and the resumption of the old family life. The 
mother wished to see her son settled in life, and 
proceeded to hand over to him and his brother | 
their shares of the family property, saddled only | 


with an annuity to herself, and suggested to 
Claude the propriety of his marrying and settling | 


down as a Seigneur. But the young man natu- | 


rally felt hampered by his marriage in Normandy. | 
How much or how little he told Madame about 
this affair does not appear ; Jacques, at any rate, | 
must have known all about it. One day he | 
showed Jacques a letter he had received from | 
Normandy announcing his wife’s death ; and he | 
put on the usual widower’s mourning, and after 
the customary period considered himself free to 
take his mother’s advice. He soon became 
affianced, with her consent, to a Poitevin lady, | 


Anne Allard by name; and with every possible the unex 
formality was married to her on the 16th of | 


March 1653, two years after his reappearance. 
Mother and brother were present at the wed- 
ding, and both signed the marriage contract as 
witnesses, 

For several years the family lived together in 
mutual confidence and peace. Two children were 
born ; and no shadow of doubt seems to have 
entered the minds of any of the party that 
the lost son had been restored, when, like a bolt 
from the blue, in 1656 a soldier of the Guards 
appeared upon the scene. Accidental circum- 
stances had brought him into the neighbourhood ; 
there he had heard from common talk how the 
elder son of Madame de Champigny had been 
lost and found again, and how the partition of 
the family property had already been made. On 
hearing this, he thought it high time for him 
to come forward and declare that the soti-disant 
Claude was an impostor, and he himself the real 
person. He, like his rival claimant, had been 
detained by the necessities of military service ; 


The case came on for trial before the ‘ Lieu- 
tenant Criminel ;’ and so strong was the evidence 
produced that even the mother could no longer | 
withstand it. Finally, the sentence of the cout 
was, that the husband of Anne Allard was not | 
Claude, but one Michel Feydy, Sieur de la | 
Lerauderie ; and further, that the Guardsman | 
was the son of Guy and Marie de Verré. So he | 
received an award of all the goods which the first 
claimant—whom we may now call Michel Feydy 
—had unjustly appropriated. Feydy himself was | 
convicted as an impostor, and on the 12th of 
March 1657 sentenced to death. This worthy 
had, however, for some time seen how things were 
tending, and thinking the state of affairs too hot 
to hold him, had disappeared once more, and this 
time for good. His wife was left with full powers 
to act in his absence, and she sought in a superior 
court to recover tle money which, in accordance 
with the sentence, had been given to the Guards- 
man. Hence she entered an appeal, claiming that 
her husband’s conviction be quashed, and twenty 
thousand livres paid to her as damages. 

So far, then, we have simply an action on the 
part of Anne against the family of De Verré: 
but the case became speedily complicated by 

cted arrival of Madeleine de Dauplé. 
The wile’ story of her death a.id the letter had 
been concocted by the first claimant, with or with- 
out the connivance of Jacques; and while she 
was waiting her husband back from the wars, 
the news of the first trial revealed to her how 
badly she was being treated. Accordingly, she 
claimed to be received as a party in the suit, and 
demanded an annuity of five hundred livres a | 
year! Here comes in the most comic incident | 
of the whole proceedings: she further entered 
a claim, amounting to fifteen hundred livres, 
| against Madame de Verré for the board and 
lodging of Jacques during his stay in Nor- | 
mandy for seven months, Certainly Jacques does 
not come out of it with clean hands, for he 
signed papers carelessly if not falsely, and also | 
slipped off to Belgium without paying his hotel bill. 

Thus two women became rivals in the suit, 
both claiming to be the wife of a man who had 
already been sentenced to death and forfeiture 
of goods. 
woman has been sufficiently devoted as to marry 


| 


Cases are not unknown in which a | 
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a man under the very shadow of the gallows ; 
but it would be difficult to find another case in 
which two women disputed for the hand of a 
man already condemned to be broken on the 
wheel. To make the confusion worse confounded, 
others joined issue and became parties. First, the 
records tell us that in February 1658, the two 
children of Anne were admitted parties with their 
mother ; they claimed the succession to the property 
through their father, and the right to bear the 
arms of the house of De Verré. Then Jacques, 
finding that, by his disinterested compliance in 
bearing witness to anything in general that was 
asked of him, he was placed in an awkward 
position, thought it time to have new tables and 
start afresh ; so, having now become as decidedly 
on one side as he had been before on the other, 
he asked the court to grant him the rescission of 
both his signatures at the two weddings stating 
Michel Feydy to be his brother. Lastly, the 
uncle, with others of the family, claimed a right 
to cut in, in defence of the family rights. 

It is easy to imagine the opportunities which 
this confusion of parties must have given to the 
lawyers ; apparently, the case is finally tried as 
one between Anne Allard and her children as 
appellants on the one side, and Claude, his 
mother, his brother, his uncles, and his first wife 
on the other as respondents. Here arises a 

uestion of identity : which man is sued—the real 

laude, alias the Guardsman, or the fugitive man 
who also claims the name? Apparently the 
former, as no counsel appears on behalf of the 
other. The poor old lady is in an awkward fix, 
opposed to the only one with whom she can have 
had much sympathy ; for the Guardsman, even 
if he be proved to be her son, she cannot be 
supposed to care, seeing that he has dragged her 
from court to court; for the condemned man, 
who, she now sees, has played upon her feelings 
and deceived her, she certainly has no love left ; 
but for the poor girl whom she has unintention- 
ally injured by choosing as her daughter-in-law, 
and for her children, there may have been some 
glimmer of affection remaining. 

The great trial came off at the Tournelle 
Criminelle with an array of counsel that would 
have done credit to the winding-up of a City 
company. First, the counsel for Anne: how 
noble, he argued, must be her action, seeing that to 
save her honour she claims to be the wife of a 
man condemned to death. It is easy to imagine 
the point which a French barrister might make 
of this, especially if the fair eyes of the lady 
were there to aid his eloquence. One argument 
seems remarkable: a case is quoted in which an 
illegitimate child was upheld as heir because the 
father and the legitimate brother signed the 
marriage contract, and thereby recognised him as 
legitimate ; similarly, it is argued, somewhat illo- 
gically, that the action of the mother and the 
brother in this case has turned the wrong man 
into the right one. It is difficult to see how A 


/ can be made into B because C and D once said 


so, whereas now they unsay it. 

Scarcely more weight would the arguments for 
Madame have had with a modern court: her 
advocate quoted the case—somewhat obsolete, it 
must be admitted—of Abraham versus Abimelech, 
in which the royal defendant is acquitted on the 
ground that he was misled as to the facts by the 


Patriarch. If Madame and Jacques had by their 
want of caution contributed io the loss of Anne’s 
‘dot,’ they could not plead another person’s fraud 
to escape liability. The advocate for Madeleine 
had to establish the first marriage, and to get 
over the alleged informalities in the marriage 
contract, and especially the unusual clause award- 
ing damages to the lady in case the union was 
not permanent. Naturally, the lawyer for the 
Guardsman pleaded that he was not liable in any 
way for damages to Anne or her children ; he, at 
any rate, had neither married the one nor been 
the father of the other. After hearing speeches 
on behalf of the other parties, the Avocat-genéral 
summed up the whole evidence. His line was deci- 
dedly against the respondents as to the question 
of identity ; but he recommended that Anne should 
receive back her dowry out of the property of 
Michel Feydy, to be paid before the fine on him 
was levied. Thus the mother would have got off 
scot-free, and, like most similar cases now, costs 
would have fallen on the estate. But the Court 
differed in some points from him; and the last 
we hear of the case is the decree of June 31, 
1659, by which both the appeals of Anne and 
Madeleine are dismissed ; the children of Anne 
and Michel are declared legitimate, and all the 
property of Michel Feydy awarded to her; and 
payment made to her in respect of all the 
liabilities she had incurred, from a belief that 
her husband was the real Claude, in preference to 
the true Claude or any other creditors. Jacques 
was set free from the consequences of his signa- 
tures ; but Madame de Champigny was condemned 
to pay to her discarded daughter-in-law damages 
to the amount of two thousand livres, 

Truly, a decision worthy of a French court! 
The lovely wife, soon to be a widow, the victim 
of most untoward circumstances, would appear 
to have swayed the court, just as, in another 
notable case, the arrival of Widow Bardell and 
her boy in court visibly affected even Mr Justice 
Stareleigh, and indirectly conduced to send Mr 
Pickwick to the Fleet. 


WINTER SUNSHINE. 


A RED sunset glows through the bare stems of 
the trees, and throws a dull crimson shade on 
the heaped-up leaves beneath. It touches the 
yellow of the , Hr into gold and orange. The 
air has a sharp crispness in the open; but in 
the shelter of ‘the woods is only pleasantly fresh. 
Down in the hollow, a thick white mist is rising, 
and slowly, bit by bit, the fields and hedgerows 
are obscured, till only the tops of the trees are 
visible, as if rising from a sea. A gray mantle 
shrouds the hills. The sun has sunk below the 
horizon, and night has folded the earth. At the 
keeper’s lodge, the firelight gleams redly through 
the uncurtained windows. The flitting shadows 
of children can be seen on the walls and ceiling ; 
laughing voices are heard as the outer door is 
opened, and a woman’s dark figure is silhouetted 
a few moments in the ruddy light as she peers 
into the gathering darkness under the trees. 
Though the days are of the shortest, there 
are pleasant hours nearly all through the winter: 
the mornings often clear and bright, with just 
enough frost to make a brisk walk enjoyable. 
The white crystals are on road and fence, and every 
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blade of grass glistens in the slanting sun. There 
is a sense of alertness about the man who is 
covering up the root-pits with straw. The water- 
courses have been dug out, gates rehung, hedges 
mended and trimmed, and banks made ship-shape 
for the winter. On the heath, the gorse is still 
in bloom, and the birds are busy amongst the 
shining berries of hip and haw. After mid-day, 
the atmosphere changes; clouds gather omin- 
ously in the north ; a keen wind springs up, and 
sweeps suddenly through the leafless trees. But 
the early sunshine has brightened the day, and 
left its impress on the world. 

In the town, the morning may be cold and 
raw, the atmosphere be heavy with smoke, the 
roads greasy, the pavements slippery ; people pass 
each other with a barely civil greeting ; the time 


business dull and unprofitable. But when, in 
the afternoon, the clouds suddenly lift and roll 


brows clear, and work is lightened of half its 
weariness! What if the wind is keen and sharp? 


closes in, and men and women leave shop and 
office to spend their leisure hours by the cosy 
fireside, the stars shine clear and bright, ‘un- 
changed in glory ;’ the advent bells ring out 
cheerily ; and in the warm rooms young sunshiny 
faces glow with happiness. 

Go into the dim old woods some afternoon 
when the ground is hard, and a black frost has 
withered up every green thing ; when the chill 
wind whistles fiercely through the long sweeps 
of undergrowth, and roars with hollow sounds 
in the tall forest trees; when the firs and pines 
moan weirdly in the gathering storm, the air 
thickens, and the woods grow dusky as the sharp 
pellets of icy sleet rattle down on the dead leaves. 
The naked twigs seem to shrink and shiver as 
the wrathful blast drives hissing through the 
darkened woods. But it does not last long ; the 
heavy storm-cloud rolls away; faint gleams 


and on reaching the open valley, a stormy sunset 
brightens the distant hills, where ragged-edged 
clouds are sharply defined in the orange light 
of the north-west. 

Winding Lane is perhaps a mile long. In the 
summer it is deliciously cool and shady, full of 
sweet scents and bird-voices ; the high hedges 
tangled with roses and honeysuckle, the banke 


is warm, and sheltered by the high banks and 
hedges from both wind and weather ; mosses and 
lichens flourish in the damp corners and on old 
stumps. Here the hungry birds find a plenteous 
meal for many along day, so abundant are the 
berries, the vivid crimson of hips and haws, and 
the shining black stores of dogwood and sloe, 
privet and ivy. 

Mount the bank on the west side, and a 
stretch of snowy country is visible for miles, the 
black stems of the trees alone breaking the view. 
Over the other bank, the ground is wild and 
broken with unused gravel pits, that, piled 
irregularly with snow, have the appearance of a 
miniature Switzerland. Farther along, in the 
hollow, are the brickfields| The warm smell 


spent in shop and office seems long and dreary ; 
apart for an hour, how sad faces brighten, knitted | 


They have had the sunshine; and when night | 


of blue sky are visible above the woods; stray | 
shafts of light glimmer through the tree-tops ; | 


with violets and stitchwort. In the winter it | 


from the kilns is distinctly noticeable, and the ! 


‘huge fires look warm and comfortable in the 
fading daylight, the red gleams throwing lurid 
| crimson light on the grotesque figures and 
weather-beaten faces of the men, as they pass 
to and fro tending the fires. It is not a bad 
employment for the cold weather ; and their low- 
| roofed, single-storeyed cottages look warm and 
| cheerful, planted under the shelter of the worn- 
out clay-pits. 

Winding Lane terminates at the mill bridge, 
and on the other side is the frozen mill-pond. 
Some young people are still skating in the dusky 
gloaming ; a bright half-moon is rising behind 
| the trees, and shines softly through the willows ; 
| the clear voices of the girls and laughing tones 
of the men mingle blithely together in the frosty 
air, and suddenly is trilled out the merry glee : 


The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

For it is well-nigh day ; 

And Harry our king is gone hunting, 
To bring the deer to bay— 

To bring the deer to bay. 

Tan-tarra, tan-tarra, tan-tarra. 


From these charming pictures of winter sun- 
| shine, let us glance an instant to the Northern 
counties, where winter is sharper and more 
gloomy than in the South, where the disastrous 
strike had rendered thousands homeless and 
destitute, and had also acted indirectly on the 
manufacturing towns of the South and Midlands, 
, Where silk and Jace mills were working half- 
time, factories and foundries perhaps less ; and 
in like manner upon the railway employees. In 
these suffering districts there is no time for 
enjoyment, except in the exercise of self-denial 
and loving care and charity to the sick and 
suffering. Here men and women go up and 
down the dark streets and alleys, and help the 
wan, half-starved people as best they can, carry- 
ing blankets to the sick and old, meals and warm 
clothing to women and children ; for under this 
widespread calamity the hearts of the English 
people have grown very tender to the innocent 
sufferers, who bear so bravely the cold, want, and 
discomfort for so many weeks of enforced idle- 
ness; and at this season, may there be found 
many more willing to help with generous hands 
to bring into the bare, cold, and broken homes 
of the toiling colliers a little of that blessed sun- 
shine that is embodied in ‘ Peace on earth—good- 
will to men.’ 


A ROUNDEL. 


Wuen first we met, I thought you fair 
Beyond all I had looked on yet ; 
You came with such a winsome air 
When first we met. 
I shall not readily forget 
Your glance, your smile, your voice so rare, 
Your lustrous eyes of living jet. 


But soon you stood revealed, and there 
I saw a conquering coquette : 
Ah, would that I had been aware 
When first we met! 
Mortimer MANSELL. 
Printed and Published by W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
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